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CHAP.  I. 

I  .  '  ,  ■ 

1 low  the  Strength  and  Power  of  Nations 
are  affected  by  Climate,  and  how  good 
Policy  may  corredl  original  Defe&s , 

>  »  ’  .  '  '  •  _  _ 

* 

THE  man  who  enjoys  a  reflective 
pleafure  in  the  perufal  of  hiftory, 
who  looks  for  fomething  more  than  bare 
amufement,  who  makes  general  inferences 
from  the  multitude  of  fails  which  pafs  in 
obfervation,  may  fix  the  origin  of  national 
fuperiority  of  power,  in  courage,  in  bodily 
ftrength,  in  policy,  and  in  numbers  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  at  which  they  begin  to  lofe  their 
efficacy ;  an  army  equal  to  that  of  Xerxes 
would  be  as  ufelefs  and  unwieldy  again fl 
modern  difcipline  as  his  was  found  to  be 
again  ft  the  Greeks.  That  country  which 

B  con- 
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contains  one  million  of  men  able  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  foil,  and  manufacture  what 
may  be  neceffary,  can  furnifh  to  a  foldiery 
more  than  the  country  can  provide  for, 
more  than  are  fufficient  to  defend  it,  un- 
lefs  funk  into  effeminacy,  or  unlefs  a  ge¬ 
neral  confederacy  fhould  be  formed  to  de- 
ftroy  it;  and  to  provide  againd  fuch  cafes 
would  be  a  vain  attempt.  Thefe  ingre¬ 
dients  of  fuperiority  never  were,  nor  never 
will  be  found  co-exiding  in  the  fame 
people,  but  the  more  of  them  are  found 
together,  the  more  powerful  the  nation 
where  they  are  found  will  be;  fuppofing 
then  this  globe  divided  into  dates  poffeffed 
of  competency  as  to  number,  the  natural 
common  and  obvious  caufes  of  fuperio¬ 
rity  will  be  bodily  drength  and  courage, 
or  the  confidence  arifing  from  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  own  drength ;  for  policy  is 
merely  artificial,  the  refult  of  painful  deli¬ 
beration,  but  dill  within  the  human  grafp: 
the  natural  caufes  of  this  fuperiority  are  the 
fpontaneous  growth  of  northern  climates, 
until  we  arrive  at  the  regions  of  intem¬ 
perature;  they  belong  to  the  body ;  that 

ideal 
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ideal  courage  arifing  from  honour,  that 
confcia  virtus,  which  roufed  Turnus  to 
jfingle  combat  with  TEneas,  is  too  fcarce, 
too  refined  to  be  national ;  it  is  the  child 
of  imagination,  and  belongs  entirely  to 
the  mind. 

Yet  however  great  and  overbearing  thefe 
natural  caufes  may  appear.  Providence 
hath  bellowed  powers  upon  the  mind 
able  in  every  refpedt  to  controul  them,  I 
mean  thofe  of  reafon  :  but  then  an  aim  oft 
divine  exertion  of  it  becomes  neceffary. 
Reafon  or  good  policy  will  prefent  to  a  fen- 
!ible  people  a  clear  view  of  the  condition 
n  which  they  are  placed,  of  their  weak- 
lefs  or  ftrength  :  if  weak  of  body,  if  few 
n  number  like  Portugal  or  Genoa,  com-  . 
non  fenfe  will  fuggeft,  that  quitting  their 
>refent  infecurity  they  lhould  incorporate 
vith  greater  powers,  procure  to  themfelves 
lability  and  real  independence,  by  re- 
ouncing  the  phantom  they  call  indepen- 
ency,  whilft  in  truth  their  exiftence 
angs  upon  the  permiftion  or  afliftance  of 
j  thers.  The  calamities  of  the  Genoele 

B  2  have 
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have  made  them  fenflble  of  their  fubordi- 
nation  to  France;  the  profperity  of  Portu¬ 
gal  hath  deflroyed  all  recollection  of  its 
obligations  to  Britain.  Nothing  hath 
more  fatally  impofed  on  mankind  than 
falfe  notions  of  national  liberty  :  of  what 
importance  can  be  the  independence  of  a 
Hate  if  its  people  are  vaflals  ?  The  prince 
of  fuch  a  Hate  may  flatter  himfelf  with 
ideas  of  fovereignty ;  the  nobles  of  that 
monfler  amongH  governments,  a  modern 
republick,  may  fancy  themfelves  free,  but 
the  individuals  in  general  muH  be  unhap¬ 
py,  as  well  from  internal  oppreflion  as 
from  the  conflant  apprehenfion  of  external 
violence.  Human  happinels,  and  not  the 
honour  of  petty  fovereignty,  is  the  true 
object  of  government :  from  the  very 
tenuity  of  a  Hate  the  oppreflion  of  its  fub- 
jedts  muH  follow;  it  muH  fubmit  to  heavy 
taxation,  it  muH  flrain  beyond  its  natural 
Hrength  in  order  to  defend  itfelf :  fove¬ 
reignty  is  dearly  purchafed  upon  fuch 
terms,  and  after  all  it  is  no  more  than  the 
creature  of  the  real  or  imaginary  interefts 
of  the  great  powers,  who  can  transfer, 

dif* 
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difmember,  or  annihilate  it  at  pleafure, 
and  to  whom  it  mult  yield  advantages  in 
trade  or  otherwife,  as  an  equivalent  for 
being  permitted  to  call  itfelf  a  fovereignty. 


I  would  not  be  underftood  to  want  a 
thorough  refpedt  for  every  effort  which 
can  be  made  in  favour  of  liberty,  the  true 
fountain  of  virtue ,  and  therefore  of  happi- 
nefs.  The  memory  of  Arminius,  who 
fought  to  the  laft  moment  of  life  againft 
the  infolent  ambition  of  Rome,  I  almolt 
fuperflitioufly  revere  $  the  Romans  would 
have  made  the  Germans  vaffals  and  not 
fubjedts;  but  that  of  the  duke  of  Braganza, 
who  detached  Portugal  from  Spain,  weak¬ 
ening  both  countries,  which,  united  in 
fituation,  would  have  been  fo  in  manners 
and  affedtions  were  it  not  for  unnatural 
prejudices  fomented  by  felf-interefted  per- 
fons  and  dates,  I  hold  in  the  utmoft  de~ 
teflation.  The  Scottifh  nation  maintained 
an  independent  fovereignty  for  many 
ages,  but  their  motives  were  juft  and  fen- 
fible;  their  blood  was  not  (lied  to  fupport, 
and  to  pamper  in  luxury  and  vice,  burthen- 

B  3  fonts 
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fome  and  effeminate  tyrants;  they  fuffered 
not  their  kings  to  tread  upon  the  necks  of 
better  men  than  themfelves ;  they  held 
them  down  to  a  frugality  every  way  fuited 
and  proportioned  to  the  fcantinefs  and 
jfterility  of  their  country ;  they  would 
not  become  the  fame  people  with  the 
Englifh  upon  bafe  or  unequal  terms,  but 
when  fuch  were  offered  as  a  gallant  peo¬ 
ple  may  honourably  receivp,  they  agreed 
to  an  union  :  the  poverty  of  their  coun¬ 
try  can  reded:  no  difhonour  upon  the 
Scotch ;  but  that  fo  fmall  a  people  hath 
made  fo  refpedable  a  figure  in  the  annals 
of  the  world  muff  redound  to  their  itn- 

i 

mortal  honour;  they  have  partaken  largely 
in  the  toil,  hazard,  and  glory  of  fupport- 
ing  the  Britifh  empire ;  but  I  mull  incline 
at  the  fame  time  to  believe,  that  during 
this  reign,  they  have  had  more  than  their 
juft  proportion  of  the  emoluments  which 

,  S  •  * 

prerogative  hath  bellowed. 
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The  feudal  regulation  in  favour  of 

°  /  ♦  • ;  * 

primogeniture  with  regard  to  eftates  was 
founded  upon  good  policy,  a  fuppofition 
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that  the  elded  Ton  was  mod  capable  of 
performing  the  fervices  of  the  tenure  in 
defence  of  the  realm  ;  but  the  common 
law  never  intended  to  fubjedt  the  free-born 
younger  fons  to  villenage ;  it  prefumed 
that  they  fhould  receive  employment 
through  the  feveral  offices  military,  civil, 
and  ecclefiadical,  which  are  at  this  day 
within  the  difpofal  of  prerogative ;  it  flip- 
pofed  the  king  a  faithful  trudee  to  thefe 
purpofes,  and  that  the  younger  fons  of 
Englifh  families  ffiould  be  thus  refpectably 
provided  for  :  iince  the  abolition  of  military 
tenures  the  preference  given  to  primogeni¬ 
ture  continues,  and  as  this  preference  cuts 
off  the  younger  children  from  any  part  of 
the  inheritance,  the  fame  obligation  dill 
remains  upon  prerogative  of  didribut- 
ing  thefe  employments  in  as  jud  and  equal 
a  proportion  as  before ;  this  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  true  fpirit  of  that  branch 
of  the  law  of  prerogative ;  for  we  cannot 
fuppofe  thefe  powers  given  to  the  pur¬ 
pofes  of  gratifying  the  capricious  predi¬ 
lections  of  our  kings  ;  they  were  given  to 
be  exercifed  in  bedowing  the  employ- 
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ments  within  the  gift  of  the  crown  upon 
the  younger  branches  of  Englifh  families, 
who,  in  return,  were  bound  to  dedicate 
t-hemfelves  to  the  fervice  of  their  country. 
Some  indeed  fay,  that  by  ftribt  ufage  of  law 
the  king  hath  been  long  in  poifeffion  of  thefe 
powers,  that  the  law  hath  not  prefcribed 
the  mode  or  the  proportion  in  which  he 
fhould  bellow,  that  he  is  left  at  large  to  the 
uncontrouled  difcretionary  exerciie  of  his 
bounty,  and  at  liberty  to  chufe  its  objects; 
I  acknowledge  myfelf  an  abfolute  ftranger 
to  the  idea  of  a  difcretionary  power  any 
where,  in  fuch  an  arbitrary  eaflern  fenfe; 
legal  difcretion  is,  difcernere  per  legem , 
which  acknowledges  a  rule  of  direction ; 
this  fenfe  of  the  word  pervades  the 
whofe  fyftem  of  our  jurifprudence,  the 
difcretionary  powers  of  judges  and  juries, 
'  and  all  the  branches  of  prerogative.  I 
iBuil  therefore  conclude  that  the  law  hav¬ 
ing  deftined  the  offices  in  that  part  of  this 
ifland  called  England  for  the  Engliffi,  and 
as  no  article  of  the  union  hath  abrogated 

that  part  of  our  law,  or  mentioned  the 

»■  ’ 

Jeaft  bifcjualin.cp.tion  of  an  Englishman  to 
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ferve  his  country,  a  difpofal  of  employ¬ 
ments  almoft  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
Scotch  ought  to  fuhjeCt  the  minifter,  who 
hath  advifed  it,  to  the  raoft  fevere  animad- 

-  *■  v  f  ■  1  *  ’ 

verb on s ;  he  having  advifed  a  meafure 
contrary  to  law,  to  juilice,  and  to  found 

policy. 

1  /* 

Let  me  return  to  my  fuhjeCt :  Scotland 
hath  exhibited  a  Rrong  example  of  found 
policy  in  correcting  natural  and  original 
defects ;  but  Roman  Rory  affords  the 
cleared;  illuRration  of  this  matter  ;  the 
anceRors  of  the  Romans  were  placed  in  a 
part  of  Italy,  the  lead  promifing  of  any 
ever  to  become  miftrefs  of  the  whole ; 
the  compliment  of  natural  bravery  was 
given  by  their  great  poet  to  the  Mar¬ 
tians  and  other  Italian  nations  preferably 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  diflriCt  of  Rome  ; 
and  indeed  ever  fince  the  power  of  an¬ 
cient  diicipline,  both  civil  and  military, 
hath  ceafed  in  Italy,  her  inhabitants  have 
appeared  inclined  rather  to  doth  and 
luxury;  nor  is  it  improbable,  had  the 
Romans  in  the  infancy  of  their  Rate,  be¬ 
fore 
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fore  their  political  fyftem  was  perfe&ed, 
nations  of  a  confiderably  more  northern 
fituation  to  engage,  when  policy  and  dif- 
cipline  could  not  have  interfered,  where 
courage  and  bodily  flrength  were  to  de¬ 
cide,  that  they  would  have  been  over¬ 
powered  ;  their  firft  war  with  the  Gauls 
is  almoft  a  proof  of  this,  by  whom  they 
were  immediately  routed,  and  would 
have  been  deprived  of  their  territory,  had 
the  Gauls  any  other  than  a  defultory  war 
in  view  •,  their  invafion  was  unpremedita¬ 
ted  and  fudden,  a  refolution  taken  in  the 
very  heat  of  battle  with  the  Tufcans, 
provoked  by  fcandalous  breach  of  the 
law  of  nations  committed  by  the  Roman 
ambafladors,  who  from  mediators  became 
principals ;  they  were  unprepared  for 
maintaining  their  ground  in  an  enemy’s 
-  country  after  their  vidlory ;  Roman  policy 
was  far  from  being  adult  at  this  period,  for 
they  fuffered  the  enemy  to  arrive  at  the 
river  Allia,  eleven  miles  from  Rome,  be- 

'•  '  ft  '  • 

fore  they  oppofed  them ;  they  negledted 
to  create  a  dictator  in  fuch  an  emergency ; 
but  to  thefe  at  a  more  advanced  period  they 

at- 
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attended,  having  met  Annibal  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  defcended  from  the  Alps,  and 
having,  as  their  diftreffes  increafed,  made 
Fabius  their  dictator,  which  were  mani- 
feffc  corrections  of  their  former  errors  ;  I 
muft  therefore  impute  to  a  want  of  expe¬ 
rience  the  mother  of  found  precaution, 

l  1 

what  Livy  would  attribute  to  Fortune, 
“  who,  fays  he,  worked  thefe  things 
45  infenhbly,  in  order  to  fcourge  the  Ro- 
“  mans  into  future  greatnefs.”  The  Ro- 
mans  had  hitherto  no  experience  in  im¬ 
portant  events,  their  enemies  heretofore 
were  of  fmall  confequence  compared 
■  with  the  Gauls,  whom  it  is  true  they  did 
afterwards  conquer ;  but  their  policy  and 
difcipline  were  arrived  at  maturity  before 
the  Gauls,  or  any  other  powerful  people, 
had  ever  after  an  opportunity  of  attacking 
them ;  the  neighbouring  Italian  dates 
they  fubdued  one  after  the  other,  and 
having  the  good  fenfe  to  melt  their 
drength  down  into  one  common  mad 
with  their  own,  became  a  match  for  the 
more  rude  encounters  of  the  north  •,  how 
admirable  the  inftitutions  of  that  great 
$  .  peo- 
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people  mull  appear  from  hence,  that 
when  the  operations  of  thefe  inftitutions 
ceafed,  when  the  ancient  education  was 
negledted,  when  the  exercifes  of  the 
Campus  Martius  no  longer  gave  to  the 
limbs  and  body  of  their  youth  the  man¬ 
ly  northern  tone,  when  their  military  dif- 
cipline,  and  the  guardianfhip  of  the  empire 
were  configned  to  the  Germans  and  other 

\  .'v 

rude  nations,  the  inhabitants  of  Italy 
fhrunk  inftantaneoully  within  the  narrow 
circumfcription  of  climate;  great  there¬ 
fore  mult  have  been  the  efforts  of  found 
reafon,  which  could  fo  long  not  only  de« 
feat  the  enervating  and  baneful  effedts  of 
a  foft  climate,  but.  fupply  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  good  one. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Of  thofe  who  neglected  to  correct  original 
Defeats and  of  Trade. 


Arthage,  on  the  other  hand,  fo  long 


the  rival  of  Rome,  was  much  behind 
her  in  that  policy  which  can  corredt  the  na¬ 
tural  imbecility  of  dates ;  the  wealth  which 
trade  bedows  will  always  miflead  its  pof- 
fedors,  who  diould  therefore  never  have 
any  concern  in  the  direction  of  a  great 
nation ;  too  partial  to  their  favourite  ob~ 
jedt,  they  attribute  to  riches  almod  omni¬ 
potence  itfelf ;  fuch  was  the  cafe  of  Tyre; 
its  inhabitants  wealthy  beyond  meafure,  but 
confined  in  their  ideas  of  government  as  in 
territory,  totally  given  up  to  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  money,  they  negledted  fuch 
an  acquifition  of  land  as  may  form  a  re- 
fpedtable  date,  for  Hieram  refufed  the 
twenty  cities  of  Galilee  which  Solomon, 
offered  him ;  they  fuppofed  no  human 
force  could  take  a  city  which  contained 


fo 
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fo  many  opulent  merchants ;  numbers 
with  valour  however  were  found  to  pre- 
*  vail,  and  Alexander  deftroyed  it.  Carthage, 
a  fucker  from  Tyre,  ftruck  root  in  a 
fruitful  foil,  where  by  degrees  the  might 
have  flouril'hed  and  extended  her  terri¬ 
torial  branches  ;  but  relying  upon  trade 
and  colonies  too  much,  the  had  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  internal  ftrength  ;  like  a  thin  body 
with  throng  and  athletick  limbs,  but  with¬ 
out  either  a  reft  or  fupport ;  too  proud  for 
incorporating  with  her  neighbours  the 
would  rule  them  by  her  fuperior  wealth, 
fo  that  inftead  of  faithful  fellow  citizens 
the  was  in  the  time  of  diftrefs  furrounded 
by  nations  who  rejoiced  at  her  ruin,  and 
having  no  refource  in  a  native  foldiery 
was  obliged  to  put  her  truft  in  perfidious 
mercenaries ;  fuch  are  the  fatal  confequences 
of  throwing  the  management  of  a  ftate 
into  mercantile  hands.  A  profeflion  found¬ 
ed  upon  felf-intereft  muft  contract  a  mind 
otherwife  well  enough  difpofed,  but  to¬ 
tally  comprefs  one  which  is  originally  in¬ 
different;  it  leaves  no  room  for  the  great 
idea  of  a  whole ;  the  movement  of  the 
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grand  machine  is  too  large  an  object  for 
that  eye  which  hath  been  always  rivetted 
to  a  Angle  wheel  •,  he  who  hath  been 
labouring  all  the  morning  for  narrow 
felf,  cannot  leave  that  Jelf  behind  him  at 
the  threfhold  of  the  fenate  houfe,  nor  can 
his  mind  bear  an  occalional  fudden  dilata¬ 
tion  to  the  great  patriot  Aze.  Particular 
men  may  be  cited  againft  this  general 
doctrine,  but  no  cafe,  however  diftin- 
guifhed  for  its  Angularity,  can  be  imagin¬ 
ed  which  hath  not  occurred  at  fome  one 
I  time  or  other  :  a  mind  might  have  been 
found  moft  ftubbornly  unapt  to  the  buA- 
nefs  it  had  been  turned  to,  and  by  its  in- 
i  nate  vigour,  in  fpite  of  all  profeflional 
:  conftraint,  might  have  retained  its  original 

I  .*■  -  * 

!  liberality  but,  if  a  merchant  can  be  a 
I  ftatefman,  fure  I  am  that  he  is  fo  by  na¬ 
ture  and  not  education.  The  few  mer- 
I  chants  who  have  been  diftinguifhed  as 
ftatefmen  are  much  fpoken  of  becaufe 
,  they  were  but  few :  the  many  venal 
wretches  who  have  crept  into  parliament 
without  either  virtue  or  capacity  have 
;  efcaped  our  obfervation,  becaufe  fuch 

cha- 
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characters,  in  their  clafs,  were  neither  rare 
nor  unexpected.  I  well  know  that  I  write 
in  the  very  teeth  both  of  falhion  and  pre¬ 
judice,  for  I  have  not  long  fwce  heard  a 
noble  lord,  at  the  head  indeed  of  a  board 
of  trade,  declare,  in  the  upper  houfe,  the 
Britilh  nation  to  be  merely  a  nation  of 
commerce  :  that  commerce  to  a  moderate 
degree  is  very  ufeful  to  a  people  no  per- 
fon  will  deny ;  but  to  make  every  con- 
lideration  of  honour  and  juftice  give  way 
to  commercial  policy;  to  put  up  with 
national  indignities  through  a  confideration 
of  fome  petty  advantages  in  trade,  which 
indignities  are  much  more  durable  in  their 
had  effeCts,  than  a  felfilh  unfeeling  minifter 
of  a  narrow  department  can  forefee,  is 

difgraceful  to  a  nation,  which  has  made  a 
refpeCtable  figure  in  Europe,  and  muft  link 
the  fpirits  of  her  people  much  lower  than 
thofe  of  a  brave  people  ought  to  be.  1 
do  not  write  againft  trade,  I  fpeak  againft 
its  excefs,  and  if  it  Ihould  be  faid  in  reply, 
that  moderation  is  not  attainable,  I  lhall 
candidly  acknowledge  that  I  look  upon  a 

total  abfence  of  trade  as  a  leffer  evil  than 

’  that 
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that  which  mull  follow  where  a  fordid 
commercial  fpirit  is  fuffered  entirely  to 
predominate. 

i 

To  detail  the  tranfadtions  of  the  Eall 
India  Company  would  be  to  give  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  fundry  monopolies,  or  of  the  mod; 
Shocking  and  horrid  crimes ;  amongft  them 
we  fee  the  dreadful  effects  of  letting  a 
band  of  rapacious  merchants,  or  thofe 
who  aflumed  the  mercantile  character,  arm¬ 
ed  with  the  powers  of  fovereignty,  loofe 
upon  an  innocent  induftrious  people,  who 
could  be  charged  with  no  crime  by  the 
Britiih  nation  except  that  of  being  rich, 
cowardly,  and  therefore  of  eafy  conqueft : 
we  have  feen  them  plunder,  murder,  and 
ftarve  thefe  innocent  wretches  with  im¬ 
punity.  The  Peruvians  and  Mexicans 
were  only  deprived  of  their  gold,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  mountains ;  the  Eaft  Indians 
were  robbed  of  what  they  had  acquired 
by  their  labour  and  induftry.  We  have 
feen  reprobates  go  out  to  India  whofe  vices 
or  incapacity  made  it  impoffible  for  them 
to  be  fubfifted  at  home,  and  within  a  fhort 
time  we  have  feen  them  return  loaded  with 

C  wealth 
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wealth  and  with  iniquity  >  by  bribery  anil 
corruption  we  have  feen  them  dedroying 
the  morals  of  the  British  conftituents,  and 
placing  not  only  themfelves  in  the  feat  of 
legiflature,  but  carrying  into  the  lower 
houfe  a  train  of  menial  fenators  under  their 
abfolute  direction ;  and  we  mud  know, 
notwith (landing  the  art  which  has  been 
made  ufe  of  to  perfuade  the  world,  that 
the  court  was  fincere  and  in  earned  when 
L.  C.  was  attacked  by  the  commons, 
that  unlefs  fome  perfons  very  high  in  power 
had  been  corruptly  obtained,  this  arch  de¬ 
linquent,  with  many  others,  even  in  thefe 
days  of  avowed  peculation,  could  never 
have  efcaped  ;  but  what  is  mod  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  we  no  wdefpair  of  feeing  any  delin¬ 
quent  of  magnitude  fufficient  to  form  an  ufe- 
ful  example,  ever  fuffer  for  thefe  enormities.- 
’  Thefe  things  have  been  caufed  by  trade,  or 
under  colour  of  trade,  and  they  are  not  pu- 
ni(hed,becaufemen  either  concerned  in  like 
crimes,  or  who  hope  it  may  one  day  be 
their  own  turn  to  partake  in  emoluments 
of  the  fame  kind,  who  forgive  that  they 
may  be  forgiven,  do  conditute  too  great 
apart  of  the  fovereign  or  legiflative power. 
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Every  profeffion  in  a  community  thouM 
be  fubjedt  to  fome  kind  of  controul,  and  if 
a  merchant  wants  controul,  no  perfons  fo 
improper  to  be  the  controulers  as  mer¬ 
chants.  A  Roman  Senator,  we  well  know, 
was  not  fuffered  to  have  a  veil'd  at  fea 
containing  more  than  a  certain  fmall  mea- 
fure,  enough  for  the  fupply  of  his  family. 
The  profits  accruing  to  a  merchant  ought 
to  be  fufficient  to  fatisfy  him  ;  let  him 
leave  to  the  enfuing  generation  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  honours,  when  the  fseculencies  of 
trade  fhall  be  purged  away;  for  I  am,  and 
always  (hall  be  of  Mr.  Harrington’s  opi¬ 
nion,  that  no  man  was  ever  a  legiilator, 
who  had  not  been  a  gentleman ;  a  gentle¬ 
man  before  he  was  a  legiilator,  not  a  gen¬ 
tleman  becaufe  he  was  a  legiilator.  I 
know  the  eftimation  in  which  fome  writers 
have  held  the  legiilation  of  Mr.  Penn,  but 
were  it  not  for  the  fword  of  the  mother 
country,  from  the  want  of  fome  military 
j  ingredients  in  the  government  of  Penfyl- 
vania,  which  a  gentleman  would  have  in- 
j  fufed,  its  inhabitants,  paffive  and  inanimate, 
would  be  incapable  of  defending  them- 
fclves. 

C  2  -  CHAP, 
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CHAP.  Iir. 

Manufactures  •,  and  America . 

A  Rage  for  manufactures  is  one  power¬ 
ful  caufe  of  the  calamities  now  com¬ 
plained  of,  on  account  of  the  dearnefs  of 
provifions  5  for  the  fcarcity  of  the  neceffa- 
ries  of  life  is  in  truth  occafioned,  by  the 
difproportion  between  thofe  who  confume, 
and  thofe  who  are  employed  in  producing 
thefe  neceffaries.  The  modern  manufactures 
(for  I  fpeak  not  of  the  ftaple  manufacture 
of  wool)  together  with  the  many  fedentary 
callings  which  adminifter  to  luxury  and  to 
vanitv,  have  drawn  more  than  their  fhare 
from  the  plough,  men  who  would  have 
.  raifed  provifions  fufficient  for  themfelves 
and  many  others ;  it  is  laid  they  procure 
money  to  pay  for  provifions,  but  that  will 
not-anfwer  the  end  of  fupply,  for  they 
now  complain  of  want.  Let  us  fuppofe 
ten  thoufand  people  in  an  ifland  obliged 
to  fupply  itfelf  with  victuals;  one  thoufand 

of  thefe  cultivate  the  foil,  and  the  reft  of 

* 
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the  inhabitants  are  fupplied  by  their 
labour :  if  five  hundred  of  the  above 
thoufand  be  taken  from  the  account  of 
provifion,  and  added  to  that  of  confump- 
tion,  that  is,  if  they  forfake  the  plough, 
and  betake  themfelves  to  manufactures,  or 
to  any  thing  elle,  fuppofing  the  ten  thoufand 
only  fupplied  before,  there  will,  after  fuch 
deduction  from  the  flock  of  hutbandry,  re¬ 
main  five  thoufand  five  hundred  without 
one  morfel  of  food,  viz.  the  five  thoufand 
which  were  fupplied  by  the  five  hundred 
which  formerly  attended  the  plough,  and 
the  five  hundred  themfelves :  this  will 

"*  ‘  *  -  »  a 

apply  to  the  whole  ifland  of  Britain.  I 
know  the  fenfible  part  of  the  French  na¬ 
tion  condemn  the  politics  of  Colbert  for 
having  carried  the  fpirit  of  manufacture 
too  far  in  prejudice  of  agriculture,  which 
gave  them  plenty  of  victuals  and  of  able 
foldiers  ;  and  when  I  contemplate  the 
multitude  of  manufacturers,  and  retailers 
in  this  huge  metropolis,  and  in  every  city, 
town,  and  village,  in  the  ifland ;  bearded 
mercers,  fturdy  hofiers,  able  bodied  maf- 
culine  milliners  and  mantua-makers,  attor- 

C  3 
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nies  clerks,  hair-dreffers,  tavern,  coffee- 
houfe,  bagnio  waiters,  and  the  lacqueys 
of  every  hackney  coachman,  I  am  not 
furprifed  at  the  numbers  of  unhappy  pro- 
ftitutes  who  infeft  the  ffreets,  forced  out 
of  many  of  the  above  occupations,  which 
are  well  fuited  to  the  weaknefs  of  their 
fex ;  and  I  muff  alfo  fay  with  the  elegant 
poet,  fqualent  ahduSlis  arva  colonis.  The 
calamity  of  war  had  ffripped  the  Italian 
plains  of  its  huibandmen,  but  luxury, 
diffipation,  the  fcandalous  inattention,  or 
the  infamous  connivance  of  magiffracy, 
and  of  legiflature,  have  laid  waffe  thofe  of 

Montefquleu,  in  fpeaking  of  trade,  feems 
to  want  that  confiffency  which  marks  his 
writings  in  general ;  £C  agreeable  manners,” 

.  fays  this  writer,  and  commerce  are 

generally  found  together” ;  I  hope  he 
underftood  a  moderate  lhare  of  commerce, 
for  he  afterwards  affirms  that  people 
“  actuated  bv  that  alone,  make  a  traffick 
*e  of  all  the  virtues”  :  hofpitality,  a  kind 

reception  of  ffrangers,  an  eafy  and  affec¬ 
tionate 
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donate  intercourfe  between  neighbouring 
families,  belongs  undoubtedly  to  agree - 
able  manners  i  but  it  is  fcarce  known  in 
mere  commercial  countries.  The  Dutch, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Englidi  have 
refigned  it  to  uncivilized  nations  j  and  in 
England  it  is  remarkable  that  the  parts  of 
the  country  mod:  remote  from  commerce, 
afford  the  mod:  agreeable  manners,  which 
any  perfon  can  tedify  v/ho  has  been  at  the 
Hot-wells  of  Bridol,  and  at  Scarborough, 
at  Harrowgate,  and  at  Margate.  Trading 
countries  have  indeed  the  appearance  of 
being  pofTeffed  of  a  kind  of  political  ho- 
nedy,  which  can  Scarcely  be  called  a  vir¬ 
tue  ;  it  is  rather  a  profitable  punctuality 
which  their  intered  for  fome  time  had 

v.  '  "  i  i 

condrained  them  to  obferve ;  but  that 
punctuality  no  longer  coinciding  with  their 
intereds,  fince  the  paffages  through  the  laws 
of  bankruptcy  have  been  founded  by  fkil- 
ful  pilots,  and  found  not  fo  dangerous  as 
the  ignorance  of  our  forefathers  fuppofed 
them  to  be,  punctuality  amongd  mer¬ 
chants  feems  no  longer  in  any  repute. 

C  4 
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“  Other 


“  Other  nations,”  fays  Montefquieu, 
ce  made  the  interefts  of  trade  yield  to  poli- 
ticks  i  the  Englilh  have  made  thole  of 
politicks  give  way  to  thofe  of  com- 
**  merce”.  If  by  politicks  is  underllood 
the  government  of  the  Isohole  community ,  I 
cannot  perceive  the  merit  of  making  an 
attention  to  the  whole  give  way  to  that  of 
the  part :  that  writer  has  however  aliened 
the  real  truth,  nor  has  it  been  more  clearly 
proved  than  in  the  late  difputes  of  admini- 
ft  ration  with  the  Americans  j  government 
had  rafhly  and  ungeneroufly  treated  that 
worthy  part  of  our  empire,  but  fearing 
to  lofe  fo  good  a  market  for  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  Britain,  they  corrected  one  error 
by  plunging  into  another,  and  fhewed 
fuch  an  inftability  in  their  counfels  as 
would  have  encouraged  a  lefs  fenfible  peo¬ 
ple  to  adls  of  violence ;  it  hath  not  indeed 
fhaken  the  Britilh  foverejgnty  in  America, 
but  it  mull  have  impaired  the  refpedt  which 
it  formerly  had. 

As  Carthage  was  to  Tyre,  fo  is  America 

i  •  * 

to  Britain  •,  both  laid  down  upon  a  larger 
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fcale  than  the  refpe&ive  mother  country, 
both  originated  with  a  view  to  commerce. 
Carthage,  as  we  have  feen  before,  when 
the  grew  into  power,  might  have  corrected 
the  error  of  Tyre,  and,  inflead  of  fending 
forth  diflant  colonies,  might  have  flrength- 
ened  herfelf  at  home:  but  the  anceftors  of 
the  Americans  coming  into  an  almofl  un¬ 
inhabited  region,  did  not  meet  with  the 
fame  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  fuflicient 
extent  of  country,  as  the  Tyrian  adven¬ 
turers  are  faid  to  have  done  j  trade  there- 

•  ,  y  r 

fore  with  the  Americans,  independent  of 
manufactures,  will  in  all  probability  go 
hand  in  hand  with  agriculture  5  the  pro- 
fufion  of  materials,  which  a  vail  continent 
mud:  long  fupply,  will  furnifh  them  with 
the  manufactures  of  other  nations,  with¬ 
out  flopping  the  plough,  or  filencing  the 
ax,  without  drawing  their  common  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  the  wholefome  air,  and  affixing 
them  to  fedentary,  unhealthy  trades  and 
occupations :  no  human  power  can  impede 
the  population  of  fuch  a  country;  the 
luxury  of  Europe  muft  impoverifh  its  in- 

of  the  common 
peopie 
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people  through  all  its  kingdoms,  the  pre? 
fent  defponding  ftate  of  liberty  in  the  three 
old  decrepit  quarters  of  the  globe,  will 
make  multitudes  of  emigrants  to  the 
other;  in  fhort,  all  defirable  circumftances 
feem  to  concur  in  accelerating  the  growth 
of  that  country. 

>  *'*<-  < 

Many  nations  have  been  born  down 
by  the  weight  of  their  dependencies, 
Carthage  jn  particular :  the  root  was  un¬ 
able  to  fupply  the  flock  and  branches,  and 
what  root  could  be  equal  to  fuch  a  fupply, 
as  the  vaft  tradt  of  America  will  require  ? 
The  Athenians  colonized  the  coaft  of  Afia 
Minor,  but  when  the  Ionian  cities  were 
grown  up  to  maturity,  they  were  not  fub- 
jedl  to  Athens,  but  its  allies,  its  yery  faith?* 
ful  friends,  and  whilft  well  ufed  were  a 
powerful  fupport  to  the  Athenians  in  their 
wars  with  the  Perlians.  It  was  the  folly 
of  Carthage  to  attempt,  and  to  maintain 
whilft  they  could  fo,  a  domination  both  in 
Spain  and  Sicily ;  the  attempt  drew  more 
from  the  ftate  than  the  dependencies  could 
return;  and  upon  the  fmalleft  blaft  of  for¬ 
tune. 
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tune,  their  opprefled  dependencies  joined 
their  enemies :  had  thefe  been  treated  as 
equals  and  fellow  citizens,  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  a  commercial  people,  would  have 
drawn  great  emoluments  from  their  traf- 
fick,  and  have  found  them  firm  to  their 
common  interefts  in  the  day  of  diftrefs. 
It  is  true  the  Spaniards  and  Sicilians  were 

not  of  Punick  defcent,  the  Americans,  on 

/ 

the  contrary,  are  of  Britifh  origin ;  but 
men  treated  as  aliens  will  in  time  begin 
to  think  themfelves  fo ;  we  know  that  an 
abufed  and  much  injured  friend  hath  often 
become  the  mofl  dangerous  enemy.  Britain 
and  Ireland  once  confolidated  (as  ail  the 
contiguous  parts  of  an  empire  ought  to  be, 
if  it  hopes  for  flrength  and  agility)  fhould 
their  politicks,  inflead  of  a  rapid  accumula¬ 
tion  of  wealth  to  individuals,  have  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  their  waftes,  wholefome  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  virtue  of  the  people  in 
general  for  their  objedt,  will  find  ample 
fpace,  within  the  two  iflands,  for  a  great 
and  permanent  empire ;  their  happy  fixa¬ 
tion,  wdth  their  other  great  natural  advan¬ 
tages,  will  command,  for  ages  to  come. 


a 
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a  moft  refpeCtabie  trade ;  the  Americans, 
both  from  intereft  and  affection,  will  be 
always  their  friends,  but  it  will  be  impof- 
fible  to  treat  them  much  longer  as 
vaffals. 

If  the  face  of  Europe  continues  of  its 
prefent  complexion,  every  power  mull  be 
guarded  againft  its  neighbour ;  handing 
armies  are  ready  both  in  peace  and  in  war 
to  take  advantage  of  the  feeble  or  of  the 
indolent ;  this  mud  draw  home  the  ge¬ 
neral  attention  from  diftant  objects;  the 
flri <ft  letter  of  the  law  of  nations  is  no 
longer  regarded,  for  it  feems  neither  ex- 
prefs  renunciation,  nor  length  of  time, 
can  operate  in  bar  of  the  rights  of  princes  j 
they  never  die,  they  only  deep  until  op¬ 
portunity  lhall  awaken  them  j  it  will 
therefore  be  impofiible  for  the  powers  of 
Europe,  circumPcanced  as  above,  to  afford 
great  numbers  or  much  expence  in  con¬ 
taining  diflant  colonies  to  fubmit  to 
flavery. 

England  hath  engaged  herfelf  too  deep¬ 
ly  in  manufactures,  and  it  will  indeed  be  sv 
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difficulty  almoft  infurmountable,  to  bring 
her  Tons  back  to  her  deferted  plains :  no¬ 
thing  more  abfurd  than  to  fuppofe  that 
America  can  think  of  rivalling  her  in  ma¬ 
nufactures,  or  of  ftooping  to  manufacture 
even  what  may  be  fufficient  for  herfelf, 
whilft  a  fruitful  foil,  enjoyed  at  an  eafy 

rate,  fupplies  her  with  corn,  hemp,  flax, 
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rice,  tobacco,  and  will,  in  a  fhort  time, 
fupply  fllk  and  wine ;  whilft  their  forefts 
fhall  furnifh  timber,  pitch,  and  tar,  and 
whilft  her  mines  are  as  rich  as  thofe  of 
Sweden,  which,  without  manufactures, 
commands  all  the  labours  and  produce 
of  the  fouth,  holding  at  the  fame  time, 
through  her  valuable  materials,  a  large 
balance  of  trade  in  her  favour.  The  fpirit 
of  manufacture  marks  the  old  age  of  a 
ftate ;  lazinefs  and  luxury  are  the  parents 
of  manufacture  our  colonies  are  fo  far 
from  old  age,  that  they  are  as  yet  fome 
degrees  removed  from  puberty ;  unlefs 
Britain,  therefore,  thall  be  fo  unfor¬ 
tunate  as  to  chufe  the  model  for  govern¬ 
ing  the  Americans,  her  own  defendants, 
from  that  by  which  the  Romans  ruled 

the 
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the  provinces  out  of  Italy,  which  they 
had  aBually  conquered,  compel  her  to  ad-* 
minifter,  not  to  the  reafonable  exigencies 
of  the  mother  country,  but  to  her  luxury 
and  wafteful  extravagance,  fhe  will  ever 
have  a  vent  for  her  manufactures  in  the 
colonies,  and  this  vent  will  enlarge  itfelf 
fo  expeditioufly  that  fhe  may  foon  look 
with  contempt  upon  the  markets  of  Eu¬ 
rope  :  nor  can  I  find  that  the  Americans 
have  as  yet  difcovered  any  lerious  thoughts 
of  a  feparation  from  Britain  ■,  a  powerful 
love  of  the  native  foil  is  effential  to  views 
of  independency,  which  nothing  imprefles 
fo  deeply  as  an  home  education  but  they 
have  never  yet  attended  to  a  fyftem  of 
education  fuited  to  their  particular  climate, 
fituation  and  interefts,  which  may  give 
their  youth  an  early  acquaintance  with 
each  other,  and  wrap  them  up  in  one  com¬ 
mon  intereft,  create  a  national  uniformity 
of  manners,  and,  inftead  of  the  whole 
Britifh  empire,  make  America  their  focus 
of  patriotifm.  Every  nation  fhould  have 
fome  one  political  point  in  view,  to  which 
the  cultivation  of  mind  and  body  fhould 

'  have 
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have  a  tendency ;  that  of  Rome  was  unf« 
verfal  empire,  commerce  that  of  fome,  falfe 
glory  of  others  liberty  feems  to  be  the 
American  objedt  of  which  their  idea  is 
vigorous  and  beautiful,  but,  wild  and  un¬ 
formed  ;  it  only  comprehends  the  indivi¬ 
dual  as  yet,  without  any  regard  to  the 
ilate ;  cultivation  of  the  foil,  population, 
and  the  prefervationof  a  fimplicity  of  man¬ 
ners,  fo  far  as  may  confift  with  their  in- 
tercourfe  with  Britain,  feem  to  be  all  they 
defire,  and  to  diilurb  or  traverfe  them  in 
fuch  defigns,  is  not  only  impolitick  in 
Britain,  but  brutal  and  barbarous  but 
if  it  ihould  be  their  hard  fate  to  be  fepa- 
rated  from  Britain,  they  will  have  the 
almofi:  unparalleled  advantage,  of  forming 
one  or  more  ftates  upon  their  continent, 
in  a  fingle  day,  by  recurring  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  code,  and  tranfcribing  thence  what¬ 
ever  is  belt  fuited  to  their  convenience ; 
this  will  have  a  mod  falutary  effedt  upon 
their  manners,  for  here  the  manners  are 
immediately  committed  to  the  charge  of 
law*  which  brings  them  to  its  rule ;  but 
when  a  date  hath  an  infancy,  and  forms 
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its  conflitution  by  degrees,  the  manners 
do  not  fpring  out  of  the  idea  of  the  legis¬ 
lator  ;  law  does  not  give  the  colour,  but 
is  itfelf  tinged  by  the  pre-exifting  virtues: 
vices,  or  propenfities  of  the  people,  and 
inftead  of  directing  their  manners,  is 
rather  bent  and  perverted  by  them. 

B3BMWWBBW  1  1  M  ■■  ra— — ac—will  !■! <111111111— 

RECAPITULATION. 

WE  have  feen  the  fouthern  countries 
of  Europe  neglecting  the  obvious  fubftitutes 
to  native  ftrength  and  courage,  which 
prefen t  themfelves,  numbers  and  extent 
of  territory  :  a  confcioufnefs  of  their  own 
weaknefs,  and  that  the  fertility,  beauty, 
and  the  high  cultivation  of  their  country 

mull  hold  forth  a  temptation  to  invaders, 

«  * 

were  I  fhould  imagine  ftrong  induce¬ 
ments  to  enlarge  their  communities,  in 
order  to  become  refpeCtable ;  yet  fuch 
hath  been  their  infatuation,  that  fince  the 
diffolution  of  the  Roman  empire,  Italy  hath 
been  always  breaking  itfelf  into  petty  duke¬ 
doms  and  principalities  j  every  intervening 
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fiver,  mountain,  or  lake,  afforded  reafons 
fufficient  for  erecting  a  feparate  flate ;  in 
fhort  it  was  conftantly  relapfing  into  that 
divided  condition  in  which  the  Romans 
found  it,  and  has  been  therefore  a  prey  to 
more  conquerors  than  any  other  country 
upon  earth.  The  divifions  of  Spain  fub- 
jedted  it  to  the  Moors,  and  was  it  not 
for  the  intermarriage  of  the  houfes  of 
Arragonand  Caftile,  thefe  divifions  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  ftili  exifted.  The 
northern  countries  were  formerly  without 
thefe  inducements  to  form  large  commu¬ 
nities  (for  the  relation  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Germanick  body,  is  not  ftrong 
enough  to  make  them  be  confidered  as  one 
:  community)  but  the  progrefs  which  trade 
and  the  arts  have  made  into  thefe  once  in- 
i  hofpitable  regions,  hath  raifed  many  rich 
:  and  flourifhing  cities  there,  like  diamonds 
fet  in  a  bafe  metal ;  they  are  become  ob¬ 
jects  of  enterprize,  and  the  enlargement 
of  territory,  to  the  ends  of  national  felf- 
prefervation,  is  as  requifite  now,  in  the 
north  as  in  the  fouth. 

J 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Good  Climates  lofe  their  Effects. 

A  S  the  enervating  effeCts  of  a 
II  fouthern  climate  may  be  counter¬ 
acted  by  wife  inftitutions,  which  was  ma« 
nifeft  in  the  cafe  of  the  Romans,  fo  may 
the  invigorating  effects  of  a  northern 
climate  be  relaxed  by  bad  policy,  by  cir- 
cumftances  of  foil,  and  peculiarity  of 
lituation,  to  fucb  a  degree,  that  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  fouthern  are  often  found  in 
the  north.  National  character  is  a  pecu¬ 
liarity,  not  in  all,  but  in  a  part  of  the 
manners  of  a  people,  and  this  partial  varia¬ 
tion  forms  the  ftrong  line  of  character  j 
where  the  force  of  climate  is  (topped  by 
an  intermixture  of  thefe  opponent  circum- 
ftances,  there  we  are  to  expeCt  much 
changeability  in  the  fame  people  j  unifor¬ 
mity  of  character  is  not  to  be  found,  be- 
caufe  their  climate  is  not  always  fuffered 
to  aCt  uniformly  upon  them,  and  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  they  will  appear  a  different 
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people  j  riches  and  plenty  will  lead  fuch 
a  people  to  an  almoft  unreftrained  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  appetites,  and  it  is  the  fear  only  of 
lofing  their  ftrength,  their  courage,  and 
cf  becoming  the  fpoil  of  a  more  powerful 
neighbour,  which  can  put  them  under  any 
legree  of  controul ;  but  if  infular  fituation 
hould  fecure  them  againft  the  probability 
)f  external  danger,  then  would  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  appetite  be  unbounded,  and  ex- 
:reme  luxury  would  be  a  great  part  of 
heir  national  character;  fuch  a  people 
laving  little  to  fear  from  other  nations, 
would  be  lefs  cautious  of  offending! 
'avages  for  this  reafon,  being  by  their  igno¬ 
rance  difcharged  from  any  apprehenfions, 
ire  generally  infolent ;  they  enflave,  they 
levour  all  who  fall  into  their  hands,  not 

:onceiving  how  the  friendihip  of  Grangers 

■ 

jean  be  in  any  refpedt  material  to  them ;  a 
aw  of  nations  they  know  not,  that  law  is 
'ounded  upon  an  idea  of  mutual  conve- 
lience  and  a  reciprocation  of  kind  offices ; 
pirates  indeed  defpife  it,  not  becaufe  like 
hvages  they  know  not  the  advantages  of 
t,  but  becaufe  their  crimes  have  placed 
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them  where  they  cannot  enjoy  thefe  ad- 
vantages ;  the  opinion  therefore;  of  being 
fecure  from  danger,  whether  arifingfrom 
ignorance,  notions  of  inacceffibility,  of 
prepofleflion  in  favour  of  their  own 
fuperiority,  will  have  the  fame  brutal 
effedt:  fuch  it  had  upon  the  French, 
dazzled  by  the  tinfeled  glories  of  their 
grand  tyrant  j  Henry  the  Fourth  left 
them  a  nation  of  gallant  heroes  and  cour¬ 
teous  knights,  Lewis  the  XIVth  made 
them  an  infolent  aggregate  of  egregious 
coxcombs,  nor  has  their  prefent  wretched 
condition  as  yet  brought  them  to  a  proper 
fenfe  of  their  infignificancy ;  their  falhion- 
able  writer  is  a  type  of  his  country,  confi¬ 
dent,  uninformed,  and  all  afifuming  j  who 
treats  the  reputation  of  all  foreign  writers, 
as  the  French  highwaymen  do  travellers, 
firft  murder  and  then  plunder  their  trea- 
furej  fuch  the  infolence  of  the  Turks 
until  humbled  by  the  heroine  of  the 
north. 
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CHAP.  V. 


P0L4ND . 


OLAND  may  be  confidered  as  one 


JL  example  of  thofe  countries,  where 
the  good  tendencies  of  climate  are  di¬ 
verted  by  bad  government  and  other  cir- 
cumftances.  Poland  lying  within  the 
northern  latitude  of  46  and  56  degrees, 
enj  oys  all  the  invigorating  effedts  of  climate ; 
it  produces  more  corn  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe;  its  fuperficial  con* 
tents  220,000  fquare  miles,  above  90,000 
more  'chan  thofe  of  France ;  and  yet,  with 
all  thefe  natural  advantages,  we  fee  to 
what  a  miferable  weaknefs  the  corruption 
of  that  worft  fpecies  of  government,  called 
an  ariftocracy,  hath  reduced  them  :  we  fee 
how  the  fertility  of  their  foil,  foftening 
the  evils  of  flavery,  hath  reconciled  its  in¬ 
habitants  to  the  tyranny  of  their  oppref- 
fors  :  defcended  from  thofe  brave  Tartars 
and  Ruffians,  who  came  into  Sarmatia, 
yyfien  its  old  inhabitants  had  marched  to 
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the  more  fouthern  countries  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  they  have  patiently  endured  more 
than  Afiatick  fervitude. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  determine  whether 
the  great  powers,  who  have  made  parti¬ 
tion  of  fome  of  the  Folifh  provinces,  are 
warranted  by  any  law  in  this  aftonifhing 
meafure ;  however,  in  my  own  opinion, 
the  great  law  of  nature  does  fuperfede  any 
compa£t  or  prefcription  derogatory  from 

the  liberties  of  mankind  :  no  human  crea- 

\  * 

ture  can  grant  away,  for  any  confideration, 
the  liberty  of  the  unborn  child,  becaufe 
that  child  can  have  received  no  equivalent 
for  fuch  grant  j  nor  can  a  flavery  of  ten 
thoufand  years  eftablifh  the  right  of  con- 
tinuing  it.  The  Poles,  had  they  not  been 
wrenched  from  their  climatick  character 
by  fome  unnatural  violence,  or  did  they 
not  conceive  ftrong  hopes  of  improving 
their  condition  by  the  late  revolution, 
would  have  made  fome  diftinguifhed  effort 
againft  the  dividing  powers,  and  have 
thereby  encouraged  other  ftates  to  afiiff 
them  3  but  they  feetn  to  acquiefce,  and 

whe- 
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whether  this  acquiefcence  arifes  from  a 
debafement  of  their  ancient  fpirit  by  their 
hateful  ariftocracy,  or  from  being  tho¬ 
roughly  fatisfied  with  the  change,  a 
philofopher,  whofe  objedl  is  general  good, 
cannot  avoid  being  pleated  with  the  event ; 
and  fince  that  unhappy  people  could  not 
relieve  themfelves,  he  mult  rejoice  at  feeing 
them  receive  that  relief  from  others. 
But  to  confider  this  matter  in  a  view  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  interetts  of  Europe,  is  the 
more  contracted,  though  not  let's  difficult, 
butinefs  of  a  politician.  The  weaknefs  of 
ffates  has  been  the  caufe  of  moil  of  our 
modern  wars  j  they  have  afforded  tempta¬ 
tion  to  avarice  and  to  ambition ;  claims 
upon  fmall  territories  are  never  wanting 
to  a  powerful  prince  marriages  have 
fupplied  them  moft  plentifully ;  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy  was  ereCted  into 
a  ftate  which  became  fo  formidable 
as  to  fhake  the  French  monarchy 
to  its  foundation ;  that  duchy  after¬ 
ward  paffing  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
by  marriage,  with  the  claims  of  its  fo- 
vereign  ftill  over  it,  was  the  caufe  of 
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continual  wars  for  two  centuries.  To  retain 
the  fovereignty  of  a  great  fief  was  of  little 
account  if  the  vaflal  was  in  a  condition  to 
withhold  the  fervices :  the  defign  of  infeu- 
dations,  was  to  firengthen  the  monarchy, 
upon  a  fuppofition  of  inviolable  fealty  in. 
the  feudatory ;  but  if  that  end  be  not 
anfwered  but  rather  difappointed  by  the 
feudatory,  that  king  or  fovereign  is  not 
only  a  patriot  who  fnatches  the  firffc  op¬ 
portunity  of  crufhing  thefe  turbulent  vaf- 
falages,  but  does  a  general  good  by  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  general  peace ;  hence  it  is 
that  the  politicks  of  Lewis  the  Xlth  of 
France  do  not  appear  to  me  in  that  odious 
light  in  which  they  are  generally  repre- 
fented.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  had  cer¬ 
tainly  a  right  to  enjoy  his  fiefs  agreeable 
to  the  conflitution  of  the  monarchy  ;  fo 
■  had  the  other  great  valfals  of  the  crown, 
but  it  was  againft  the  confiitution  to  rife 
up  in  arms  upon  every  trifling  difpute  with 
their  fovereign,  and  enter  into  alliances 
with  his  enemies,  becaufe  it  difturbed  the 
peace,  and  impaired  the  firength  of  the 
kingdom :  fo  as  I  have  fhewn  before  that 

the 
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the  individuals  of  a  fmall  date  cannot  be 
fo  happy  as  thofe  of  a  large  one,  becaufe 
lefs  fecure,  I  mud  wifh  to  fee  Europe 
divided  into  refpe£table  dates,  rather  than 
fee  a  continuation  of  its  trifling  principa¬ 
lities,  for  the  profped:  of  advantages  on. 
the  fide  of  peace  and  tranquillity  obtained 
by  fuch  divifions,  will  bear  down  many 
objections.  Poland,  in  its  prefent  condi¬ 
tion,  I  look  upon  as  one  of  thofe  weak 
dates,  but  am  far  from  infilling  that  the 
partition  of  its  provinces  between  the  three 
powers  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  remove 
that  caufe  of  frequent  wars  in  Europe, 
imputed  fo  long  to  the  venality  of  thePolifh 
nobility;  but  muflneverthelefs  be  inclined 
to  believe,  as  few  dates  or  indeed  perfons 
are  found  who  will  be  the  indruments 
of  general  good  without  regard  to  parti¬ 
cular  intered,  that  the  increafeof  territory 
accruing  to  the  three  powers  cannot  be  of 
fo  general  evil,  as  to  continue  the  Poles  in 
their  prefent  weak  condition  would  be ; 
but  if  thefe  powers  will,  before  they  lay 
down  their  arms,  bedow  upon  what  fhall 
remain  of  that  extenfive  country,  fuch  a 
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form  of  government  as  may  anfwer  the 
ends  of  internal  happinefs,  and  of  fecurity 
againft  external  force,  they  will  then  de- 
ferve  the  acknowledgements  and  applaufe 
of  the  reft  of  Europe. 
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Objections  to  a  Divifon  of  Europe  into 
large  States  anfwer  ed  and  of  the  Turks. 
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rpHE  firfc  objedion  to  large  ftates 
JL  whick  ftrikes  me,  is,  that  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  luch  ftates,  to  an  unbalancing 
purpofe,  is  more  eafily  formed  than  one 
of  many  fin  all  ones :  it  is  granted,  but 
not  to  mention  the  improbability  that 
fuch  a  combination  fhould  laft  until  much 
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mi  (chief  could  be  accomplifhed,  the  ob¬ 
jedion  vanifhes  when  we  refied,  that  to 
oppofe  the  fchemes  of  ambition,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  great  powers  alfo  is  more  eafily 
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formed  than  one  of  many  fmall  ones  ;  their 
weaknefs,  their  poverty,  their  fears,  retard 
them.  Whilft  the  French  were  fo  formi¬ 
dable,  in  the  laft  century,  we  mu  ft  re¬ 
member  the  great  difficulties  William 
the  Third  encountered,  in  bringing  about 
fuch  a  confederacy  as  was  at  length  able 
to  controul  them.;  many  of  the  fmall 
princes  of  Germany  entered  into  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  France  againft  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  whereas  had  Germany  been  formed 
into  powerful  communities,  its  oppofition 
to  France  would  have  been  more  effectual: 
the  fmaller  a  ftate  the  more  narrow  its  in- 
terefts,  lefs  actuated  by  general  confidera- 
tions,  more  fubjedt  to  the  fordid  paflions 
of  individuals,  and  drawn  with  more  fa¬ 
cility  from  the  line  of  publick  good ;  but 
the  operations  of  great  ftates  are  quick  and 
decifive,  the  ends  effedted  at  a  lelfer  ex¬ 
pence  of  blood  ;  fuch  was  the  cafe  in  the 
two  laft  wars :  the  Ruffians  did  awe  or 
compel  the  vidtorious  party,  which  is 
feldom  diftinguiffied  by  any  great  ffiare  of 
moderation,  into  an  equitable  peace,  and 
(hews  that  powerful  ftates  can,  by  a  fea- 
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fonable  and  fudden  exertion  of  their 
ftrength,  do  much  good,  whilft  that 
ftrength  will  not  be  fuffered  to  do  much 
evil ;  its  operation  is  favoured  in  one  cafe, 
in  the  other  it  is  checked  and  oppofed. 

Another  objection  ariflng  from  the 
danger  of  having  two  or  more  of  thefe 
dates  united  by  the  laws  of  inheritance, 
and  becoming  too  powerful,  is  removed, 
when  we  conflder,.  that  ihould  fuch  an  ab~ 
furdity  be  allowed  by  the  conditutions  of 
Europe,  as  that  the  fovereignty  of  one  king¬ 
dom  directed  by  the  municipal  fubordinate 
rule  of  inheritance,  fhould,  on  extinction  of 
the  royal  line,  pafs  from  the  natives  of  that 
kingdom  to  the  native  of  another,  being  a 
king,  yet  wrould  the  general  policy  of 
oppofing  fuch  a  pernicious  jundlion  be 
better  feconded  by  a  confederacy  of  great 
powers,  than  by  a  flow  aflemblage  of  fmall 
ones;  but  I  will  fuppofe  a  rule  or  confli- 
tution  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  do¬ 
minion  to  the  fame  family,  a  perpetual 
congrefs  held  in  the  very  center  of  Europe, 
charged  with  a  general  fuperintendency 
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of  the  whole  ;  watchful  of  only  what  re¬ 
lates  to  the  balance,  without  refpeCt  to 
what  I  may  call  the  private  intereft  of  any 
ffate:  its  idea  may  be  taken  from  the 
council  of  the  AmphiCtyones  in  Greece,  but 
extended  and  amplified  in  proportion  to 
the  greatnefs  of  its  object)  and  I  muft  con¬ 
clude  that  no  confpiracy  againft  the  ge¬ 
neral  tranquillity  could  efcape  the  eyes  of 
fuch  a  political  Argus. 

Th t  pa£i a  conventa,  or  the  limitations 
put  upon  the  kings  of  Poland  previous  to 
their  election,  by  the  aflembled  gentry, 
are  fuppofed  to  be  unanimous  relolutions  j 
buthow  is  this  unanimity  obtained  ?  why  if 
there  fhould  be  any  difference  of  opinions, 
the  oppofing  parties  engage  in  battle  until 
the  weaker  is  conftrained  to  come  over  to 
the  conquerors,  and  this  is  the  conviction 
which  prevails  in  a  Poliffi  aflembly.  The 
hereditary  Lordlhips  of  the  Polifli  no¬ 
bles  acknowledge  no  royal  jurisdiction, 
and  fo  great  is  their  power,  fo  extenfive 
their  dependencies,  that  prince  Lubermilki 
is  faid  to  have  been  poffdfed  of  four  hun- 
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dred  cities  and  villages :  their  difputes 
about  property  are  for  the  moft  part  de-* 
cided  by  force,  which  makes  the  country 
an  almoft  conftant  theatre  of  violence  and 
ravage  ;  its  fituation  makes  it  the  frontier 
of  Chriftendom,  but  fo  far  from  having 
any  internal  ftrength,  it  is  as  to  its  mili¬ 
tary  force  abfolutely  contemptible.  Cra¬ 
cow,  faid  to  be  its  ftrongeft  fortrefs,  did 
not,  in  the  war  between  the  Swedes  and 
king  Auguftus,  endure  a  liege  of  one 
week ;  and  during  the  conteft  for  the  crown 
in  1733,  the  houfes  of  the  parties  of 
Staniflaus  and  Auguftus  at  Warfaw  were 
plundered  feveral  times  within  the  month, 
as  each  happened  to  obtain  the  fuperiority; 
fo  great  was  the  animolity  of  Pole  againft 
Pole.  Although  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva,  the 
Lutherans  of  Royal  Pruffia  were  to  be 
protected  in  their  civil  and  religious  rights, 
and  fupported  in  the  privilege  of  being 
advanced  to  magiftracies  yet  the  fevere 
and  partial  treatment  of  the  magiftrates  of 
Thorn,  who  were  executed  in  the  year 
1724,  by  the  cruel  arts  of  the  Jefuits,  in 
contempt  of  the  moft  warm  protefts  and 
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remonflrances  of  the  proteflant  powers, 
efpecially  of  his  Pruffian  majefly,  (hews 
the  violence  and  injuflice  of  a  Polilh  tribu¬ 
nal  ;  and  yet  the  nobility  of  this  country, 
who  hold  their  vaflals  under  the  molt  bafe 
fubjedtion,  had  the  effrontery  to  declare  a 
jealoufy  that  Auguflus  had  a  defign  to  de- 
flroy  their  liberties,  by  making  the  crown 
hereditary  in  his  family ;  the  only  flep  per¬ 
haps  which  could  poffibly  be  taken  for  re¬ 
moving  the  great  defedts  of  that  government, 
and  preventing  this  kingdom  from  being 
any  longer  the  grand  nuifance  of  Europe. 

But  nothing  makes  fome  reformation  in 
their  government  fo  neceflary,  as  that  Po¬ 
land  furnifhes  the  T urks  (through  the  clofe 
alliance  between  the  Polifh  and  the  Otto¬ 
man  courts)  with  an  occafion  of  interefling 
themfelves  in  the  politicks  of  Chriflendom, 
and  that  it  is  an  inlet  to  their  armies  inflead  of 
being  a  barrier  againfl  thefe  infidels :  not 
to  mention  the  great  fcandal  to  Chriflianity, 
that  its  moll  inveterate  enemies  fhould 
prefume  to  meddle  with  the  fyftem  of 
Chriftian  princes,  I  dare  to  infill  that  hu¬ 


man 
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man  nature  is  concerned  in  the  humiliation 
of  the  Turks;  the  infolence  and  exorbitant 
power  of  this  people  have,  ever  fince  the 
fall  of  the  Grecian  empire,  obdrudted  the 
paffages  between  Europe,  and  the  African 
and  Afiatick  continents  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  Portugueze,  we 
fhould  at  this  day  be  totally  unacquainted 
with  either:  fuch  their  brutal  prejudices 
againft  our  religion,  that  a  Chridian  tra¬ 
veller,  unprotected  by  an  hired  janizary, 

cannot  take  a  view  of  their  cities  without 

* 

being  infulted  by  thefe  barbarians,  and  if 
a  refident  Chridian  prefumes  to  put  on  a 
white  turban,  or  wear  yellow  flippers,  he 
is  buffeted  by  the  next  Turk  he  meets ;  in 
faftthe  rules  of  humanity,  recognized  by 
the  European  dates,  are  by  thefe  trampled 
upon  anddefpifed.  The  communication  of 
their  refpedtive  difcoveries  by  nations  to 
each  other,  enlarges  the  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences  of  all,  and  their  knowledge  be¬ 
comes  a  joint  dock;  an  eflablifhed  inter- 
courfe  reconciles  them  to  each  other; 
upon  a  clofe  view  their  prejudices  evapo¬ 
rate;  the  rancour  of  religious  difference 
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is  foftened  ;  they  ceafe  to  conlider  them- 
felves  as  animals  of  a  different  fpecies  j 
univerfal  benevolence  takes  place  ;  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  earth  may  come  by  degrees 
to  look  upon  each  other  as  the  children  of 
the  fame  beneficent  parent,  and  the  whole 
globe,  like  Chriftendom,  be  at  length 
formed  into  a  community  of  Hates :  this 
inay  indeed  appear  chimerical,  but  it  furely 
is  what  he,  who  wifhes  the  happinefs  of 
mankind,  would  be  pleafed  to  fee  effected ; 
and  if  we  conlider  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  the  modes  of  travelling 
by  fea  and  by  land,  the  great  expedition 
with  which  vaft  journies  are  now  perform¬ 
ed,  we  fhall  find,  that  were  all  nations  to 
concur  in  promoting  it,  an  intercourfe  be-r 
tween  the  moft  diflant  parts  of  the  world, 
may  be  eafier  fupported  at  prefent,  than  it 
could  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  between 
the  diftant  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  great 
power  of  the  Turks  gives  the  principal 
impediment  to  this ;  it  is  from  their  great 
power,  that  the  contempt  which  they  have 
always  fhewn  to  the  law  of  nations  hath  ari- 
fen,  and  therefore  it  is  incumbent  upon  all 
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nations  to  join  in  pulling  down  thofe  who 
have  fo  long  fpurned  at  what  all  the  world 
ihould  revere  and  hold  facred. 


CHAP.  VIL 

SOUTH  BRITAIN. 


I  Now  come  to  South  Britain,  a  coun¬ 
try  in  which  I  am  more  nearly  con¬ 
cerned,  and  of  all  others  it  furniihes  the 
ftrongeft  example  of  the  powerful  oppoft- 
tion  which  the  fertility  of  foil,  and  the  fecu- 
rity  of  lituation  hath  given  to  the  invigo¬ 
rating  virtue  of  climate,  infomuch  as  to 
make  it  at  particular  times  extremely  doubt¬ 
ful,  whether  courage  or  puiillanimity  be  the 
itrong  line  of  national  character  in  its  inha¬ 
bitants  :  thefe  circumflances  have  often  re¬ 
duced  them  fo  low,  that  to  guard  againft 
fuch  attacks  as  may  be  made  upon  this 
weak  condition,  it  would  be  prudent  to 

refort 
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refort  to  that  policy,  to  the  good  inftitu- 
tions  and  difcipline  which  fuch  fouthern 
nations  as  were  wife  have  had  recourfe  to  ; 
for  certain  it  is  that  this  country  hath,  not- 
withflanding  its  northern  advantages,  been 
often  funk  almoft  to  a  fouthern  level. 

I  well  know  the  vehement  defire  of 
moft  nations  to  have  it  believed  that  they 
are  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  honour¬ 
able  flock.  I  cannot  perceive  what  com¬ 
pliment  Livy  and  Virgil  could  fuppofe 
they  paid  the  Romans  by  deriving  them 
from  a  parcel  of  vanquifhed  Trojan  run¬ 
aways,  when  Strabo  has  proved  in  his 
13  th  book,  in  his  defcription  of  Troas, 
and  from  the  authority  of  Homer  himfelf, 
that  ^Eneas  never  left  Troy,  but  fucceeded 
to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Priam; 
be  that  as  it  will,  unfollicitous  about  the 
opinion  of  thofe  who  lean  upon  the  merit 
of  ancefiry,  truth  is  my  obje<fl,  and  in 
purfuing  it,  I  mull  declare  that  the  earlieft 
account  I  can  find  of  the  South  Britons,  is 
in  Casfar’s  commentaries,  when  difcourfing 

m 

of  the  people  of  Gaul,  he  tells  us,  that  the 

E  2  SueJJiones, 
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SueJJiones ,  an  inconfiderable  nation  of  Chat 
country  in  his  time,  had  been  once  very 
powerful,  and  had  conquered  the  Britons ;  fo 
that  the  very  firft  view  we  have  of  South 
Britain,  is  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  fubjedtioa 
to  a  fmall  diftrid't  of  Gaul,  which  inclines 
me  to  think,  that  the  enervating  circum- 
llances  before  fpoken  of,  had  an  early 
effedt  upon  the  Britons,  and  had  flackened 
the  genuine  force  of  climate  :  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  refined  luxury  until  the  Roman, 
conquefi:,  they  made  a  rapid  progrefs  un¬ 
der  the  inltrudtion  of  that  people,  although 
they  do  not  feem  to  have  given  any  great 
attention  to  their  military  lefi'ons,  for  we 
find  the  Pidts,  not  one  fifth  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  upon  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
driving  them  in  a  moil  piteous  condition 
to  the  fea  in  the  fouth,  the  fea  as  unmer¬ 
cifully  returning  them  back  to  the  Pidts 

in  the  north:  to  fav  the  Romans  had  car- 

* 

lied  away  their  young  men  to  ferve  in  their 
armies  is  no  apology,  fufficient  numbers 
were  left  behind,  but  in  truth  they  were  no 
longer  men  j  their  intercourfe  with  Gaul, 
fiiews  a  probability  that  there  was  trade 
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amongft  them;  theufe  of  chariots,  acuflom 
truly  Afiatick,  to  which  they  betook  them- 
ielves  in  order  to  accelerate  their  flight, 

, .marks  a  ftrong  providence  to  the  means  of 
efcaping,  and  indicates  an  abfence  of  deter¬ 
mined  refolution  :  thefe  are  clear  proofs  of 
a  luxurious  tendency;  and  that  infular  fitu- 
ation  had  affedted  their  behaviour  to  Gran¬ 
gers  is  evident,  becaufe  fo  far  as  we  are 
informed,  it  was  fuch  as  mu  ft  arife  from 
too  great  a  confidence  in  that  fituation — 
bofpitibus  feros — the  confequence  of  being 
feparated  from  the  world ;  nations  upon 
the  fame  continent  cannot  be  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  each  other ;  they  compare  and 
refpedt,  unlefs  prepoflefled  by  too  exalted 
ideas  of  their  own  fuperiority. 


*  * 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

1 low  the  Brtfons  rejijled  Julius  Ccefar . 

BUT  a  fhort  view  of  the  behaviour  of 
the  Britons  againft  the  wanton  inva- 
fion  of  the  Romans,  will  put  this  matter  in 
a  clearer  light,  and  fadts  will  eftablifh  the 
general  charge.  I  am  confident  that  Caefar 
deferves  little  credit  when  he  gives  the 
affiftance  afforded  by  Britain  to  the  Gauls, 
as  a  reafon  for  invading  that  country,  be- 

O  j  ' 

caufe  he  hath  aim  oft  in  the  fame  breath 
acknowledged,  that  the  ports,  the  creeks, 
the  towns  of  Britain  wrere  entirely  un¬ 
known  to"  the  Gauls,  and  that  he  was  there¬ 
fore  under  the  neceffity  of  fending  Volufe- 
nus  to  explore  them,  which  ignorance 
of  the  Gauls  could  not  have  exifted 
had  there  been  an  alliance  between  the  two 
nations ;  but  Casfar  would  never  wifh  to 
deceive  us  by  reprefenting  the  courage  of 
the  Britons  as  inferior  to  what  it  really  was, 
for  that  would  be  in  effect  to  depreciate 

his 
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his  own  merit  in  having  beaten  them. 
By  his  account  when  he  approached  the 
fhore  of  this  illand,  finding  his  tranfports  too 
heavy  to  come  near  enough  for  landing  his 
foldiers,  he  manned  one  of  his  long  velTels, 
which  did  not  draw  fo  much  water  as  the 
tranfport,  with  (lingers,  archers,  legiona¬ 
ries,  and  fixing  his  projedtile  engine  in  the 
fame  vefiel,  prefented  her  broadfide  to  the 
enemy,  who  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach; 
the  novelty  of  thefe  long  velTels,  the  motion 
of  the  oars,  and  the  fight  of  the  engines, 
filled  the  Britons  with  confternation,  un¬ 
der  the  cover  of  which  confternation  fome 
of  the  Roman  foldiers  plunged  into  the 
water,  and  fo  foon  as  they  had  got  a  firm 
footing,  at  the  very  firft  charge  the  ene¬ 
my  fled.  Upon  this,  I  muft  obferve,  that 
the  Mexicans,  who  are  charged  with  Cow- 
ardice,  had  much  more  reafon  to  be  ter¬ 
rified  by  the  cannon  of  the  Spaniards  than 
the  Britons  at  the  warlike  implements  of 
the  Romans;  however,  upon  Ctefar’s 
having  made  good  his  landing,  the  enemy 
fend  hoftages  and  fue  for  peace,  but  being 
afterwards  informed  of  the  difafter  which 

E  4  hap- 
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happened  to  the  Roman  fleet,  they  fur- 
prifed  their  foraging  parties  with  a  very 
fuperior  force,  of  whom  fome  few  are 
killed,  but  the  Britons  foon  repulfed ;  they 
in  a  fhort  time  after  marched  and  attacked 
the  fleet  which  had  been  hauled  up  on  the 
fhore,  and  furrounded  by  an  entrench- 

v 

ment,  but  had  fcarce  joined  *  battle  with 
the  Romans  when  they  fled,  and  begged 
again  for  peace. 


In  Crefar’s  fecond  defcent  upon  Britain, 
the  feventh  legion  attacks  the  flrong  camp 
of  the  enemies,  florins  it,  drives  them  out 
of  it,  and  had  only  a  few  men  wounded, 
paucis  acceptis  vulneribus  ■,  upon  this,  the 
whole  Britilh  confederacy,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Caflivelaunus,  attack  the  trenches 
of  the  Romans,  who  made  a  Rally  upon 
them,  and  having  fuftained  one  thock  of 
the  legions,  the  enemy  never  appeared 
afterwards  in  a  general  body ;  Casfar  then 
inarching  farther  into  the  country,  crofled 
the  Thames  at  Coway  Stakes,  where  the 


'*  Commlffo  pralio  diutius  nojlrcrum  nuUtum  impetum 
ferre  non  potuerunt * 

oppolite 
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oppofite  bank  was  covered  by  Britilh 
forces ;  here  his  men  pafled  bearing  their 
heads  only  above  the  water,  nor  did  the 
enemy,  although  polled  to  jfuch  advan¬ 
tage,  make  a  becoming  refinance,  but 
were  indantly  put  to  flight;  at  the  attack 
of  the  oppidum  Cqjjivelauni ,  a  pod  very 
drone;  both  by  nature  and  art,  after  a 

O  j 

fhort  *  difpute  they  fled  as  before ;  again 
when  Cingetorix,  taking  advantage  of 
, Caefar’s  abfence,  aifaulted  his  camp,,  the 
Britons  were  repulfed  in  an  inftant,  and  the 
general  was  taken  prifoner;  upon  which 
Caffivelaunus,  who  had  been  chofen  gene¬ 
ral  on  account  of  his  acknowledged  lupe- 
riority  of  talents,  is  deferted  by  the  whole 
confederacy,  and  in  an  abjedt  fit  of  de- 
fpair  they  fubmit  to  Casfar  abfblutely  and 
without  any  flipulations  whatever. 

From  this  brief  detail  an  unprejudiced 
reader  mud  allow  that  in  their  fird  ap¬ 
pearance  upon  the  great  dage  of  the 
world,  the  South  Britons  feem  to  have 

*  Paulifper  morati  impetum  nojlrum  non  fsrunt. 

gives* 
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given  proofs  of  very  little  more  than  of 
a  giddy  pufillanimity  with  regard  to  their 
Invaders,  of  perfidioufnefs  and  of  levity 
with  regard  to  each  other. 


CHAP  IX. 

What  rejijlance  the  Britons  made  by  the 

account  of  Tacitus. 

TACITUS,  who  feems  to  have  the 
glory  of  Agricola  his  father-in-law 
much  at  heart,  cannot  be  fufpedted  of  un¬ 
derrating  the  South  Britons :  we  will  can¬ 
didly  examine  their  behaviour  from  his 

authority. - In  the  reign  of  the  emperor 

Claudius,  we  find  the  Iceni,  a  numerous 
Britifh  tribe,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
confederacy  j  they  arm,  they  fortify  them- 
felves;  they  are  attacked  by  Oftorius, 
who  had  the  allies  only  in  his  army, 

without  the  *  ftrength  of  the  legions,  and 

/ 

*  Sine  robore  legionum . 
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they  are  routed,  being  catched  and  cm- 
barrafled  by  thefe  very  fortifications 
wherein  they  had  placed  their  hopes  of 
fafety.  The  Brigantes  are  quelled  the 
moment  they  rife,  and  the  Silures,  with 
great  numbers  of  their  confederates, 
drawn  up  with  every  advantage  of  fitua- 
tion,  woods,  rocks,  walls,  and  a  river  in 
their  front,  fly  to  the  mountains*  at  the 
firft  onfet,  whither  they  are  purfued,  and 
defeated  •,  the  wife  and  children  of 
Caradtacus  are  taken  prisoners,  he  flies  to 
Cartifmunda,  queen  of  the  Brigantes, 
for  prote&ion,  who  fends  him  in  chains  to 
the  Roman  general.  But  the  Silures,  made 
defperate  by  a  report  that  the-  Romans 
had  refolved  to  exterminate  their  whole 
nation,  continue  the  war,  more  however 
after  the  manner  of  robbers  ~j-  than  of 
warriors,  in  lakes  and  in  faftnefles  :  the 
death  of  Oftorius  roufed  their  fpirits  once 
more ;  they  fometimes  made  an  attempt 
to  furprize  a  detached  legion  in  its  quarters, 


*  Decedere  barbari  in  juga  montium . 
f  Seepius  in  modum  latrocinii  per  faltus 3  per  paludes . 

but 
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but  were  always  repulfed.  •  Ten  years 
after  we  find  them  driven  by  Paulinus 
Suetonius  into  the  ifland  of  Anglefea, 
who  pafling  his  troops  over  the  found* 
which  feparates  that  Ifland  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Britain,  routed  their  army,  con¬ 
fining  of  men,  women,  children,  and 
druids,  who  were  drawn  up  on  the  oppo- 
fite  ihore,  and  were  endeavouring  to 
firike  a  terror  into  the  Romans,  by  a 
{hocking  exhibition  of  their  horrid  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies :  but  Roman  tyranny 
forces  the  Britons  once  more  into  a  gene¬ 
ral  confederacy  j  the  cunning  of  Prafatu- 
gus,  in  making  Casfar  joint  heir  with 
his  daughters,  could  not  fecure  his  family 
againft  the  cruel  injuries  of  thefe  invaders ; 
his  queen  Boadicea  was  whipped,  his 
daughters  were  ravifhed  by  the  centurions 
and  foldiers ;  roufed  by  thefe  infufferable 
adts  of  violence  to  a  refolution  of  taking  a 
fudden  revenge,  they  fall  upon  the  gar- 
rifons  of  London  and  Verulam,  and  maf- 
facre  to  the  number  of  70,000  Romans, 
before  Suetonius  had  returned  from  his  ex¬ 
pedition  :  the  Roman  general  taking  with 

him 
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him  the  fourteenth  legion  with  fome  auxi¬ 
liaries,  making,  in  the  whole,  a  body  of 
10,000  men,  fought  the  numerous  army 
of  the  Britons,  who  turned  their  *  backs 
at  the  firft  charge,  and  an  immenfe  army 
it  muft  have  been,  where  80,000  were 
killed  upon  the  fpot. 

When  Agricola  commanded  in  Britain, 
I  really  cannot  find  any  thing  bearing  the 
appearance  of  what  may  be  called  a  war, 
until  he  eroded  the  river  Tay;  there  in¬ 
deed  he  had  a  nation  to  encounter 
which  retained  the  charader  they  had 
brought  from  Germany,  (for  I  am  of  the 
opinion  of  Tacitus  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Caledonians)  genuine  and  unimpaired,  by 
the  enervating  circumftances ;  for  they 
had  neither  cultivated  fields ,  rich  metals , 
nor  convenient  harbours  for  commerce  to 
corrupt  them ;  there  he  found  what  kind 
of+  men  Caledonia  hadfiet  apart  for  herfelf : 

*  Terga  prtshuere . 

f  Neque  arva  nobis 3  aut  rnetalla ?  ant  port us. 

%  Shies  fibi  vivos  Caledonia  fepnfuit . 

x  thefe 

*  •*  * 
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thefe  Caledonians  furprized  the  ninth 
legion,  fought  them  into  the  very  center 
of  their  camp,  and  would  have  cut  them 
to  pieces,  had  not  Agricola  come  up, 
moft  feafonably,  to  their  relief ;  theyfoon 
after,  under  their  general  Galgacus,  en¬ 
gaged  the  Roman  army  at  the  foot  of  the 
Grampian  mountains,  in  a  clofe  and  bloody 
battle*,  where  after  an  obftinate  refinance, 
by  the  fuperior  ildll  of  Agricola,  and  by 
a  happy  difpoiition  of  3000  horfe,  this 
gallant  people  were  defeated. 

It  cannot  efcape  our  obfervation,  that 
as  the  Caledonians  by  ailing  in  concert, 
by  entering  into  folernn  engagements  with 
each  other,  by  adhering  to  thefe  engage¬ 
ments  againfl  a  common  enemy,  had 
ihewn  more  good  fenfe  than  the  Britons  of 
the  fouth,  fo  did  they  difplay  a  much 
higher  fpirit,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in 
any  of  the  preceding  wars  of  this  ifland. 
Agricola’s  army  was  compofed  of  6000 
auxiliaries,  and  of  3000  horfe,  befide  the 

Batavi  mifccre  Ildus,  ferire  umbonibusy  ora 
firdare* 

le- 
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legions  ;  that  of  the  Caledonians  confiding 
of  30,000  men,  there  could  be  no  great 
difparity  of  numbers.  The  Roman  gene¬ 
ral  employed  every  ftratagem  that  could 
enter  into  the  head  of  an  experienced  com¬ 
mander  well  acquainted  with  that  perfec¬ 
tion,  to  which  the  Romans  had  brought 
the  military  art;  hefent  hisfleet  to  perplex, 
to  intimidate,  to  fpread  an  uncertain*  terror 
all  around ,  by  making  defcents  upon  the 
enemies  coafts,  (from  whence  our  great 
minifter  fnatched  the  idea  of  diftraiting 
the  French  in  the  late  war)  yet  he  could 
not  bring  the  Caledonians  to  acknowledge 
the  fovereignty  of  Rome.  Agricola  for¬ 
tified  the  Ifthmus  between  Glota  andBodo- 
,  ». 

tria,  that  is  between  Dunbritton  and 
Edenborough  ;  Adrian,  afluming  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  moderation,  drew  his  fortifi¬ 
cation  from  the  river  Eden,  in  Cumber¬ 
land,  to  the  Tyne  in  Northumberland, 
giving  up  the  country  of  the  Meat$,  which 
was  the  fpaee  intercepted  by  the  two 
walls,  and  the  caufe  of  contention  be¬ 
tween  the  Romans  and  Caledonians :  in 

the 
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the  fucceeding  reign  the  latter  were 
driven  back  by  Lollius  Urbicus  to  the 
barrier  of  Agricola,  and  although  Severus, 
in  his  war  with  Fulgentius,  marched  to 
the  extremity  of  the  ifland  but  with  a  lofs 
of  50,000  men,  yet  withdrawing  himfelf 
to  the  wall  of  Adrian,  and  fortifying  it, 
he  feems  to  have  acknowledged  that  as  the 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Britain, 
and  to  be  fenfible  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
maintaining  the  fovereignty  of  Rome,  in 
the  difputed  country  of  the  Meatae. 
This  indeed  I  am  forry  to  remark,  that 
the  South  Britons,  fo  far  from  joining 
thofe  of  the  north  in  fupport  of  their 
common  liberties,  from  the  time  of  Agri¬ 
cola  (except  a  flight  infurredtion  of  the 
Brigantes  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius) 
are  not  to  be  read  of  in  any  character, 
but  in  that  of  allies  to  the  Romans,  and 
this  apoftacy  may  be  a  juft  caufe  for  the 
perfecution  which  they  fuffered  from  the 
North  Britons,  when  their  mafters  had 
withdrawn  themfelves  from  the  ifland. 
This  ffiort  narationfhews  m  oft  clearly  that 
the  South  Britons  gave  no  proofs  of  a 

courage 
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courage  proportioned  to  the  goodnefs  of 
their  climate  ;  that  riehnefs  of  foil,  and 
fecurity  of  fituation,  had  foftened  them 
into  effeminacy  and  irrefolution ;  that  we 
have  given  them  a  credit  for  a  bravery 
which  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever 
poffeffed ;  that  their  diftance  from  Rome  and 
their  encompaffed  fituation  afforded  them 
the  mod  flattering  hopes  of  recovering  their 
liberties,  and  notwithstanding  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages,  that  not  one  of  the  provinces 
fubmitted  more  patiently  to  the  yoke  of 
flavery  than  the  province  of  South  Britain. 


F 
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C  H  A  P.  X. 

I 

How  the  Saxons  were  affeSled,  by  the  ener¬ 
vating  Circumjiances. 


HE  degeneracy  of  this  people  was 
the  caufe  of  introducing  the  Saxons 
into  the  ifland :  they  were  the  original 
inhabitants  of  part  of  that  country  lying 
along  the  coafl  of  the  German  Ocean, 
almofc  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to 
that  of  the  Elbe,  and  of  fo  brave  a  nature, 
that  if  honour  can  be  conferred  by  the 
accident  of  defcent,  to  be  the  pofterity  of 
fuch  a  people  is  undoubtedly  an  honour 
of  the  moil  exalted  kind.  I  fuppofe  them 
to  be  the  people  called  Chauci  by  Tacitus ; 
they  had  been  long  ufed  to  the  arms  of 
Rome;  with  agriculture  they  were  well 
acquainted,  for  our  terms  of  hufbandry 
being  chiefly  in  that  language,  proves  that 
they  exercifed  that  art  as  their  own,  and 
the  regard  which  the  common  law  Ihews 
to  the  very  beads  of  the  plough,  as  well 
as  the  favour  (hewn  to  the  tenant  in  poffef- 

lion. 
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fion,  upon  a  fuppofition  of  his  carein  culti¬ 
vating  the  foil,  are  arguments  of  the  high 
refpedt  in  which  agriculture  was  held  by 
our  anceftors :  the  feudal  fyftem,  upon  the 
continent,  had  not  arrived  at  its  perfec¬ 
tion  when  the  Saxons  were  invited  into 
Britain,  and  the  tenure  of  gavelkind 
eftablbhed  in  Kent  by  the  firft  who  ar¬ 
rived  here  is  farther  removed  from  what 
feudal  tenures  came  in  time  to  be,  than 
the  tenures  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  the 
Heptarchy,  which  gave  a  general  prefe¬ 
rence  to  primogeniture ;  in  this  crude 
ftate  internal  happinefs  was  more  equally 
provided  for,  but  it  was  not  fufficiently 
guarded  againft  external  violence ;  that 
harmony,  that  correfpondence  between 
the  whole  and  its  parts,  which  gives 
energy  and  difpatch  to  publick  meafures, 
which  in  cafes  of  emergency  concentrates 
the  entire  fpirit  and  vigour  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  was  wanting;  but  although  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  Saxons  might  have  been  improv¬ 
ed  by  their  fettlement  in  this  iiland,  their 
virtue  I  am  fure  was  not :  in  their  prime 
of  courage,  they  foon  difpoffdTed  the  poor 

F  2  South 
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South  Britons,  and  retrained  thofe  of  the 
north  within  juft  limits ;  but  when  ac- 
cuftomed  for  fome  time  to  the  eafe  and 
plenty  of  the  countries  which  they  had 
conquered,  they  feem  to  have  loft  their 
former  valour;  the  Danes  feized  upon 
a  great  part  of  their  country,  impofed  a 
tax  upon  them,  forced  them  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  kings  of  their  race ;  the  Danes, 
although  frequently  wafted  over,  could 
not  exceed  the  Saxons  in  numbers,  but  in 
reality  the  courage  of  the  latter  was  aba¬ 
ted,  their  publick  fpirit  was  loft,  and  were 
it  not  for  a  moft  abominable  maftacre,  the 
Danes  would  have  made  themfelves  abfo- 
lute  mailers  of  England ;  a  maftacre  per¬ 
petrated  in  breach  of  treaties,  in  violation 
of  all  laws,  divine  and  human,  of  every 
tie  both  of  friendftiip  and  of  blood,  fhews  to. 
what  a  bafenefs  the  Saxons  were  fallen ; 
the  Danes  were  invaders,  fo  had  the  Saxons 
been ;  God  hath  given  the  whole  earth  to 
man,  but  no  particular  portion  hath  he 
allotted  to  any  one  people  in  fuch  ft  rid  pro¬ 
perty;  as  to  warrant  the  commiflion  of  luch 
atrocious  crimes,  in  maintenance  of  what 
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they  may  fuppofe  to  be  a  right ;  it  was  not, 
however,  untill  after  a  long  refidence  in 
this  country  that  they  had  funk  into  this 
bafenefs. 

I  ^  ^  '  ‘‘  1  ‘  'v 
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At  the  Norman  conqueft,  a  moft  extraor- 
j  dinary  event,  when  the  fate  of  a  great 
kingdom  was  determined  by  a  tingle  bat¬ 
tle,  the  Saxons  gave  juft  grounds  for  cen- 
faring  both  their  policy  and  want  of  firm- 
nefs.  The  fupinenefs  of  the  Englith  court 
mutt  have  been  fcandalous,  for  it  appears 
to  have  had  very  little  intelligence  of  con¬ 
tinental  affairs,  whilft  William  was  follici- 
ting  the  affiftance  of  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  except  that  of  the  king  of 
France,  who fe  dominions  were  to  have  been 
invaded  by  the  emperor,  if  he  fhould  at¬ 
tempt  to  impede  the  enterprize  againft 
England  ;  notwithflanding  all  thefe  pre¬ 
parations,  Harold  had  made  no  alliances, 
be  had  not  even  concluded  a  peace  with 
:he  Danes,  who  never  would  have  made  a 
diverfion  in  favour  of  a  claimant,  whofe 
delign  was  to  feize  upon  a  kingdom  to  which 
diey  pretended  a  right :  Philip  would 

F  3  have 
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have  interfered,  had  he  any  profpeCl  of  a 
heady  ally  in  the  Englilh;  the  Scottifh 
nation  would  have  joined  againft  thefe 
invaders,  as  appears  by  the  aid  they  after¬ 
wards  afforded  to  Edgar  Atheling,  and 
the  difcontents  of  Harold’s  brother  muft 
have  given  way  to  the  confiderations  of 
family  interefb.  But  fecurity  and  want 
of  publick  fpirit,  the  refult  of  a  blind  per- 
fuafion  in  the  individual,  that  his  own 
fafety  has  no  connection  with  that  of  the 
common-weal,  have  been  always  fa¬ 
tal  to  the  country  we  fpeak  of. 
Wrapped  up  in  the  confidence  of  a  fea- 
environed  fituation,  this  gallant  monarch, 
when  William  landed  in  Suffex,  was 
almoft  unprepared  to  meet  him ;  his 
army,  after  the  battle  of  Burrow  Bridge, 

.  was  much  reduced  by  defertion,  being  of¬ 
fended  becaufe  Harold  had  preferved  the 
Danifh  plunder  from  the  foldiers,  where¬ 
with  to  pay  them,  without  loading  the  na¬ 
tion  with  taxes ;  but  public  confideration 
had  little  weight  with  a  corrupt  people  :  the 
perfonal  bravery  of  the  gallant  monarch 
and  his  troops,  at  the  ever  memorable 

battle 
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battle  of  Raftings,  was  eminently  confpi« 

cuous  but  to  rifque  all  upon  a  fingle 
aftion,  where  his  refources  were  fo  great, 
where  the  interpofition  of  other  powers, 
had  any  time  been  allowed,  mult  have 
been  certain,  was  madnefs  itfelf,  and  had 
more  the,  appearance  of  ill  grounded  de- 
fperation,  than  of  folid  valour,  which  is 
often  manifefted  in  declining  to  bring 
matters  of  great  importance  to  a  hidden 
ifliie,  which  waits  to  take  the  advantage  o i 
opportunity  in  order  to  enfure  fuccefs. 
That  this  was  as  compleat  a  conqueft  as 
had  been  ever  accomplished,  is  beyond 
difpute.  We  talk  of  compadt;  is  it  not 
abfurd  to  fuppole  that  the  Englilh  would 
have  entered  into  a  compadt  with  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  to  give  up  all  their  lands,  for 
domefday  book  Shews  clearly  that  fcarce 
any  Englishman  retained  his  pofieSfions  ? 
And  as  for  the  argument  againft  conqueft 
drawn  from  the  eftabliShment  of  Edward 
the  Confeffor’s  laws,  is  it  not  more  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  adventurers,  who  were  ra¬ 
ther  volunteers  than  the  vaftals  of  William, 
finding  a  combination  with  their  king 

F  4  againft; 
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fcagainft  the  liberties  of  the  people,  to  be  not 
more  their  intereft  than  that  of  the  Saxons, 
and  becoming  well  acquainted  with  the 
excellence  of  thefe  laws,  did  infift  upon 
a  revival  of  them  ? 

\ 

C  H  A  P.  XL 
Some  Ages  after  the  Norman  Conquef. 

BUT  the  glorious  reigns  of  our  kings 
of  the  Plantagenet  race  prefent  an 
hoftile  countenance  to  that  principle  which 
I  had  endeavoured  to  eftablilh  from  the 
effedts  of  foil  and  fituation  upon  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  South  Britain.  I  have  whhed 
to  convey  to  my  reader  an  idea,  that  the 
temperature  of  our  climate  is  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  every  virtue,  but  our 
foil  and  fituation  are  enemies  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  them,  ever  working  to  their 
corruption  as  they  rife  to  maturity ;  that 
if  accidents,  lucky  events,  or  good  poli¬ 
cy. 
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cy,  dial!  remove  the  embarraffinents  of 
the  enervating  circumftances,  and  reftore 
to  climate  a  freedom  of  ailing,  its  ge¬ 
nuine  force  will  thendifclofe  itfelf,  and  vir¬ 
tue  be  again  the  charaiteriftick  of  South 
Britain.  What  were  the  caufes  which  re- 
flored  this  power  to  climate,  and  con¬ 
tinued  it  almoft  without  interruption, 
from  the  Conqueft  until  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  I  fhall  now  endeavour  to 
fhew. 

The  Norman  barons,  from  the  time 
their  anceilors  had  feized  upon  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Neuftria,  were  obliged  to  wage 
;almoil  perpetual  wars  with  the  kings  of 
France,  who  were  piqued,  and  with  good 
reafon,  at  feeing  a  feudatory  impofed  upon 
them,  too  proud  and  too  powerful  to  be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  crown  ;  the  art  of  war 
through  neceffity  was  their  chief  ftudy, 
and  their  wonderful  atchievements  in  Italy 
and  Sicily  fhew  the  great  excellence  of 
Norman  difcipline  ;  by  force  they  became 

mailers  of  England,  and  force  was  to  be 
ufed  in  preferving  it  3  the  Scotch,  who 

■  had 
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had  eipoufed  the  intereft  of  the  Saxon 
royal  family,  were  to  be  held  in  obferva- 
tion  j  a  defcent  of  the  Danes  was  with 
reafon  to  be  apprehended ;  the  Saxons, 
whom  they  had  taken  by  furprife,  indeed 
foon  became  incorporated  with  thevidtors; 
brave  by  nature  as  themfelves,  they  foon 
catched  their  noble  ardour,  and  became 
mailers  of  their  difcipline.  The  encreafeof 
territory  accruing  to  our  fovereigns  by  inter¬ 
marriages  with  the  houfes  of  Anjou  and  of 
Aquitaine,  enlarged  their  intercourfe  with 
the  continent,  and  the  claims  upon  the  en¬ 
tire  kingdom  of  France,  which  devolved 
upon  Edward  III.  in  right  of  his  mother, 
opening  that  intercourfe  Hill  wider,  laid 
a  foundation  for  almoft  continual  wars, 
and  gave  fo  bright  a  glow  to  the  military 
fpirit  of  England  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe.  When  the  profecution  of 
thefe  claims  was  at  any  time  remitted, 
the  great  ftruggles  with  the  crown,  the 
civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaller,  kept 
up  the  national  attention  to  arms  and 
when  thefe  principal  caufes  were  quiefcent, 

the  inroads  from  Scotland,  the  infurrec- 

tions 
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tlons  of  the  Welch,  or  the  troubles  of 
Ireland,  conftantly  agitating  the  people, 
made  them  ever  warlike  and  alert:  thefe 
were  no  feafons  to  fit  down  to  a  luxurious 
enjoyment  of  the  things  the  country  af¬ 
forded  ;  they  could  not  hug  themfelves  in 
the  fecurity  which  the  fea  prefented  them} 
jffrong  continental  connexions  had  broken 
their  infularity  of  fituation }  inattention 
to  the  fchemes  of  foreign  courts  was  iha- 
ken  off ;  the  want  of  a  due  information, 
which  want  had  left  the  politicks  of  Eng¬ 
land,  during  the  Saxon  period,  in  a  ftate 
of  grofs  imperfection,  was  fupplied}  and 
thefe  will,  I  hope,  be  admitted  as  fufficient 
reafons  why  England  through  thefe  ages 
could  not,  by  yielding  to  the  circumftances 
of  foil  and  fituation,  fink  into  thefoft  down 
of  floth  and  luxury;  fhe  was  then  a  body 
healthy  and  athletick  from  temperance  and 
exercife,  by  the  abfence  of  which  invigora¬ 
ting  caufes,  fhe  became  in  fucceeding  ages 
languid, fwollen, unwieldy, and  diftempered. 

i  a.j  y  j  jv  \  x  t,  -• ' 

The  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancafter 
had  fo  called  home  the  attention  of  the 

Eng- 
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Englifh,  that  Lewis  XI  feized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  rendering  their  re-effcablilhment 

. 

in  France  impracticable  for  the  future, 
for  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  deftroyed ; 
they  began  to  feel  the  influence  of  trade 
.however  remote,  and  although  Henry  VII 
was  a  narrow-minded,  contemptible,  ava¬ 
ricious  tyrant,  yet  not  a  fpark  of  their 
former  fpirit  could  his  oppreflions  ftrike 
out  of  the  nation;  as  to  the  important 
change  of  property  occafloned  by  laws 
enaCted  in  his  reign,  it  could  not  as  yet 
have  operated  to  the  humiliation  of  the 
nobles,  for  Oxford  difmifled  his  retainers 
through  fear  of  Henry,  not  through  want 
of  means  to  fupport  them ;  and  if  the 
commons  had  acquired  property,  it  did  not 
add  to  their  refolution,  for  they  endured 
the  unwarrantable  exactions  of  Dudley 
and  Empfon  with  a  patience  unexampled 
in  former  reigns :  in  fhort,  fo  loon  as  peace, 
together  with  that  commercial  turn  which 
Europe  had  then  taken,  had  furnifhed  the 
Englifh  with  the  means  of  indulgence  and 
eafe,  they  would  not  run  the  -hazard"  of 

immediately  loflng  them,  -by  attempting  to 

2  give 
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give  a  check  to  this  firft  of  the  Tudor 
race ;  nor  did  the  defpotifm  of  this  family 
arife  from  any  extraordinary  courage  in 
them,  but  from  the  abject  fubmiffion  of 
the  people  :  and  here  impartiality  mull 
allow,  that  although  the  former  adtive 
periods  had  kept  up  the  courage  of  the 
Englifh,  yet  did  all  their  domeftick  con¬ 
tention  fpring  from  implicit  obedience  to 
their  great  barons  before  the  battle  of  Eve- 
£ham,  or  from  attachment  to  particular 
branches  of  the  reigning  family,  until  the 
diftindtion  was  loft  in  the  union  of  the 

_  •  i 

contending  houfes ;  it  never  arofe  from  a 
juft  notion  of  civil  liberty,  which  hath  not 
the  aggrandizement  of  barons,  the  preten¬ 
tions  of  particular  families  to  a  crown,  for 
its  concern,  as  the  above  caufes  being 
removed,  we  fee  them  tamely  fubmitting 
to  Henry  VIII,  the  moft  bloody  and  brutal 
1  tyrant  that  ever  deformed  the  annals  of  a 
nation ;  we  cannot  point  out  one  well  re¬ 
gulated  effort  in  favour  of  liberty  through 
the  long  courfe  of  his  reign ;  the  religious 
i  prejudices  of  a  bigotted  nation  given  up, 
i  the  property  of  the  church  peaceably  trans- 
j  ferred 
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ferred  to  the  crown  and  to  a  part  of  the 

laity,  the  fortreffes  of  fuperftition  entirely 

difmantled  under  him  and  his  fucceffor ; 

and  to  prove  that  the  nation  did  not  fub- 

mit  from  convidion,  we  have  only  to  ob- 

« 

ferve  that  what  was  done  in  his  and  Ed¬ 
ward’s  reign  was  immediately  reverfed, 
with  the  like  confent  of  the  people,  in 
the  reign  of  Mary,  whole  gloomy  and 
horrid  cruelties  were  fuffered  until  death 
removed  her :  thefe  all  are  marks  not 
of  national  patience  but  of  national 
infenfibility.  As  to  Elizabeth,  her  greateft 
admirers  muff  allow  her  to  be  no  better 
than  a  fenfible  delpot ;  fhe  had  occafion 
for  the  affedion  of  her  people,  and  fhe 
had  the  addrefs  to  cajole  them ;  but  it  is 
evident  from  what  they  had  borne  from 
her  predeceffors,  that  if  fire  had  Philip  for 
her  friend,  inftead  of  his  being  herenemy, 
fhe  might  not  only  have  offended,  but  op- 
preffed  them  with  impunity :  as  to  the 
hoafted  glories  of  her  reign,  it  is  true  fhe 
prelerved  the  peace  of  England,  but  what 
figure  would  fire  have  made,  if  fire  had  a 
principal  part  to  maintain  upon  the  con¬ 
tinent. 
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tinent,  like  fomeof  our  former  monarchs  ? 
had  fhe  their  extenfive  dominions  in  France 
to  preferve  ?  die  who  in  the  diftradted  Hate 
of  the  French  monarchy,  after  the  death  of 
Henry  II,  had  not  even  the  fpirit  of 

making  the  fmalleft  effort  for  the  recovery  of 
Calais. 


CHAP.  XII. 


fTbe  State  of  Englijh  Spirit  under  the 

Stuart  Race. 


HE  reign  of  James  was  a  feries  of 


jL  infults  upon  a  people  who  had  taken, 
for  their  king  a  man  whom  they  defpifed, 
merely  becaufe  he  was  recommended  by 
Elizabeth,  who  would  not  forfooth  have 
aer  throne  filled  by  any  perfon  who  had 
not  been  a  king;  although  I  believe  the 
real  motive  for  her  recommendation  was 
:o  make  atonement  for  the  murder  of  his 
mother ;  the  fon  of  James,  encouraged  by 


the 
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the  impunity  of  his  father,  was  determined 
to  purfue  the  fcheme  of  uncontrouled 
kingfhip  ;  the  Englifh  beheld  their  laws 
broken  through  and  trampled  upon ;  their 
honour,  as  a  nation,  fullied  for  twelve  years 
without  any  marks  of  refentment,  unlefs  we 
fhould  look  upon  the  aflaftination  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  as  bearing  fome  relation  to  the 
refentments  of  the  people.  The  Romans 
in  their  lowed;  ll ate  afforded,  when  the 
general  mafs  was  too  inanimate  to  relift, 
fome  who  were  bold  enough  ftngly  to  re¬ 
venge  the  injuries  done  to  all;  and  let  no 
man  prefume  to  take  from  affafii nation  its 
due  merit,  that  is,  when  no  other  means 
are  left  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  tyranny : 
can  it  be  moral,  or  can  it  be  truly  religious 
to  endure  the  enormities  of  a  Nero 
or  of  a  Domitian,  until  after  a  long  and 
bloody  exercife  of  lawlefs  power,  they 
fhould  ceafe  at  length, by  the  tedious  courfe 
of  nature,  to  be  the  curfes  of  mankind ;  and 
this  from  an  impious  perfuailon,  that  fuch 
calamities  being  fent  by  Heaven,  we  muft 
wait  until  Heaven  fhall  be  pleafed  to  re¬ 
move  them;  whereas  nothing  can  be  more 

blaf- 


felafphenrious  than  to  charge  thofe  evils 
to  the  Almighty,  of  which  our  own  vices. 
Follies,  and  cowardice  are  the  real  caufes : 
it  is  transferring  the  guilt  from  ourfelves 
who  will  endure  thefe  things,  and  from  the 
tyrant  who  infiidts,  to  the  great  author  of 
bur  exiftence,  which  is  furely  the  high  eft 
degree  of  impiety. — But  to  proceed,  not- 
withftanding  the  appearance  of  a  tremen- 
duous  attack  in  parliament  upon  the 

<  ■  t  •  ■  ,  ,  . 

minifters  of  Charles,  a  fpirit  of  manly 
oppofition  did  not  appear  atnongft  the 
Englilh,  untill  their  northern  neighbours, 
impatient  of  oppreffion,  had  marched  an 
army  againft  their  common  tyrant ;  the  ala¬ 
crity  of  the  Scotch  gave  motion  to  their 
ponderous  fellow  fubjefits  of  the  fouth ; 


fanaticifm  received,  it  propagated  the  im- 
pulfe,  and  many  circumftances  concurred 
to  bring  the  royal  delinquent  to  the  fcaf- 
foldj  it  was  an  example  of  glorious  and 
unparalleled  enormity,  and  tranfmitted 
many  good  effects  to  pofterity  :  the  learn¬ 
ing,  wifdom;  and  firmnefs  of  the  long 
parliament  did  open  the  true  fountains 
®f  legidation,  in  fpite  of  the  narrowing 


fchemes 
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fchemes  of  crafty  lawyers ;  the  feudal 
vaffalage  was  annihilated,  and  by  the  aft 
of  navigation,  the  benefit  of  our  trade 
was  refcued  from  foreigners.  Such  na¬ 
tional  advantages  with  many  others  we 
owe  to  thefe  ftruggles,  and  confequently 
to  the  great  men  who  conducted  them ; 
and  yet  muff  it  be  allowed,  that  their 
attacks  were  begun  under  the  protection  of 
the  Scottifh  army,  to  which  the  Englifh 
parliament  would  not  fend  down  their  pay, 
(the  want  of  which  alone  delayed  their 
return  to  Scotland)  until  the  king  had 
made  feveral  conceflions  in  favour  of  li¬ 
berty,  fo  confcious  were  they  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Scotch  to  the  execution 
of  their  defig  ns. 

Charles  the  Second,  after  a  long  exile 
and  a  defpair  of  returning,  brought  home 
fome  refpeft  for  his  fubjefts ;  he  was  flill 
afraid  to  provoke  them ;  but  feeing  their 
headlong  propenfity  to  corruption,  and  to 
the  vicious  licentioufnefs  of  manners 

•  '  ,r- 

which  he  introduced  and  encouraged,  and 
having  j udicioufly  meafured  the  extent 
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»f  what  they  would  bear,  he  was  pre- 
>aring  at  the  time  he  died,  or  was  mur- 
iered,  to  give  the  laft  ftroke  to  the  good 
dd  Englifh  conftitution.  His  fucceffor 
tad  every  thing  ready  for  compleating 
he  bufinefs,  but  his  bigotry  would 
ouze  the  jealoufy  of  the  ecclefiafticks, 
nd  thereby  gave  England  the  credit  of 
taving  made  one  feeble  effort  more  in 
avour  of  liberty. 


0  2  CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


What  was  the  Merit  of  the  Englijh  in  the 
important  Event  of  the  Revolution. 


THEN  James  had  invaded  the  civil 
v  V  and  religious  rights  of  his  fubje&s, 
the  prince  of  Orange,  at  the  earned:,  but 
clandeftine  intreaty  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  EngliSh  nobility  and  gentry  (for  they 
dared  not  to  invite  him  openly)  came  over 
to  refcue  three  kingdoms,  and  ten  millions 
of  people,  out  of  the  hands  of  a 
weak,  timid,  bigotted  king  at  the  head 
of  a  fmall  army,  and  out  of  the  hands 
of  a  few  inconsiderable  papifh,  who  could 
have  no  influence  except  what  they  derived 
from  court  favour.  Having  landed  in 
Devonshire  with  his  Dutch  forces,  to  fuch 
an  extremity  was  the  caution  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  carried,  fuch  their  apprehenfion  of  a 
tyrant  whom  they  detefted,  to  whom  even 
the  troops  whom  he  paid  had,  upon  the 
acquital  of  the  bifhops.  Shewn  a  disaffec¬ 
tion,  that  the  leading  men  of  the  kingdom 

for  a  long  time  delayed  to  join  him;  and 

fueh 
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fitch  their  irrefolution,  that,  upon  the 
abdication  of  James,  who  not  able  to  get 
lout  of  England,  was  brought  back  to 
London  by  the  fjfhermen  of  Feverfham, 
they  had  aim  oft  repented  of  having  called 
William,  and  deliberated  whether  they 
ftiould  not  receive  the  runaway  for  their 
king,  infomuch  that  William  was  very 
glad  to  let  him  efcape  :  this  fure  cannot 
be  held  up  as  the  effort  of  a  brave  peo¬ 
ple,  nor  am  I  convinced,  that  the  Dutch 
have  not,  with  reafon,  looked  upon  this 
deliverance  of  the  Englifh  from  the 
thraldom  of  their  oppreiTor,  as  a  full  fatis- 
fadion  for  all  former  obligations ;  and 
although  the  moderation  of  William  hin¬ 
dered  him  from  calling  it  a  conqueft,  yet 
might  he  more  reafonably  exped  to  hold 
Englifh  proteftants  in  fubjedion  by  an 
army  of  proteftants,  far  more  powerful 
than  was  that  of  James,  than  James  could 
exped  to  do  it,  with  an  army,  officered  at 
leaft  by  papifts.  James  certainly  kept 
them  in  awe,  and  why  might  not  William  ? 
The  revolution  was  indeed  glorious,  but 
the  whole  glory  belonged  to  our  deliverer, 

G  3  as 
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as  we  now  acknowledge  him,  and  to  his 
army.  Our  long  fufferance  of  ill  ufage  is 
by  no  means  a  virtue  j  if  a  people  is  in¬ 
juriously  treated,  it  is  pufillanimous  to 
defer  the  meafures  of  redrefs,  and  ex- 
ceedingly  injudicious,  becaufe  the  more 
inveterate  a  grievance  is,  the  greater 
difficulty  mu  ft  attend  the  removal  of  it : 


preffed  people,  quickens,  ftrengthens 
and  brings  up  to  maturity  in  the  mind  of 
a  prince,  the  fmalleft  feed  of  delpotick 
tendency,  and  from  being  only  froward, 
weak,  and  wilful,  miles  him  by  degrees 
into  an  obltinate  and  confirmed  ty¬ 
rant. 

William  came  over  a  brave  and  upright 
man,  with  the  pureft  affedtion  to  the 
liberties  of  mankind ;  but  his  mini- 
iters,  and  the  men  of  influence  here  en¬ 
deavoured  to  corrupt  him,  fo  far  as  his 
honeft  nature  was  capable  of  corruption, 
for  their  own  ielfifh  purpofes  •,  the 
debt  incurred  by  the  wars  in  which  he 

v  ,  '•  5 

was  neceffarily  engaged,  might  have  been 
’ . -  f  "  eafily 
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ealily  difcharged  after  queen  Ann’s  laft 
miniftry  had  made  a  facrifke  of  all  the 
fruits  of  his  grand  alliance,  if  the  feveral 
adminiftrations  during  that  torpid  period 
from  the  peace  of  Utrecht  until  the  war 
of  1740,  had  any  other  view,  but  the 
amaffing  of  vaft  fortunes  for  themfelves, 
and  their  adherents.  We  then  learned  to 
imitate  Holland,  we  have  done  fo  in  no¬ 
thing  that  we  have  not  abufed  to  our  ruin, 
their  funding  and  their  taxation  ;  but  their 
publick  oeconomy,  and  private  frugality 
we  have  reprobated  entirely.  Dutch 
taxation  had  its  original,  and  continuance 
in  the  real  neceffities  of  the  ftate ;  Englifh 

revenues  of  every  kind  are  little  more  than 

✓ 

the  private  property  of  fuccetlive  admini- 
flrations,  who  have  facrificed  the  honour 
and  intereft  of  the  kingdom  to  their  own 
emolument :  fuch  however  is  the  par¬ 
tiality  of  men  to  their  native  foil,  given, 
I  mu  ft  fuppofe,  in  general,  for  good 
purpofes,  that  they  are  wonderfully  faga- 
cious  in  removing  all  blame  from  the 
body  of  their  countrymen,  charging  na¬ 
tional  errors  and  crimes  only  to  a  part,  or 

G  4 
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to  iome 
Hand  e 

corruption,  aud  want  of  fpirit  of  an  Eng- 
lilh  or  of  a  French  minifter,  cannot,  with 
juftice,  be  imputed  to  either  the  French 
or  English  nation  ;  the  apology  is  ridicur 
lous,  nothing  is  more  reafonable  than  to 

CJ 

make  the  publick  character  of  a  people, 
accountable  for  the  adts  of  government; 
the  people  difapproving  by  ■  writing  and 
fpeaking  of  an  adminiftration,  without 
adting  to  any  effedt,  argues  want  of  refo- 
lution  in  that  people,  and  that  they  will 
run  no  hazard  in  fupporting  what  they 
are  perfuaded  is  right ;  to  fay  they  would 
if  they  dare,  is  a  tacit  acknowledgement 
of  having  deferved  the  contempt  with 
which  they  are  treated  by  thofe  to  whom 
they  have  trailed  their  concerns,  is  rather  an 
aggravation  than  an  excufe,  and  involves 
them  deeply  in  the  crimes  or  errors  of 
their  rulers.  When  nations  are  condemn- 
ed  for  having  made  a  poor  refill ance  in 
defence  of  their  liberties,  a  want  of  mi- 

7  i'  . 

litary  difcipline,  or  of  good  policy,  is 


other  caufe,  whereby  the  reft  may 
:culpated ;  they  tell  us,  that  thp 


pleaded  in  excufe,  whereas  it  is  this  very 
!  '  •  igno® 
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ignorance  of  the  military  art,  of  the  arts 
of  national  felf-prefervation,  that  we  con¬ 
demn  ;  for  fuch  ignorance  is  not  necefiari- 
ly  impofed  upon  them,  it  is  not  invinci¬ 
ble,  and  is  therefore  imputable  to  them 


as  a  crime :  fome  nations  have  ftruck  out 

■  ■  <  •  •  -  ■  -  1  •' 

thefe  arts,  and  why  may  not  others  ? 
The  Romans  did  not  borrow  from  the 


Grecian  phalanx,  they  invented,  the  le¬ 
gion,  but  wherever  they  obferved  any 
thing  worthy  of  imitation,  neither 
vanity  nor  obfiinacy  could  hinder  them 
from  adopting  it.  The  Batavians,  aim  old 
as  foon  as  they  knew  the  arms  of  Rome, 
ftudied  their  difcipline,  formed  the  co¬ 


hort,  .and  were  almoft  invincible;  but 
the  Gauls,  through  a  ten  years  war  with 

the  greatefi:  general  of  the  age,  never  could 

»  * 

put  the  Roman  military  art  in  practice : 


the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  South  Bri¬ 
tons,  whereas  the  Highlanders  arm  in 
the  Roman  manner  to  this  very  hour, 
with  the  addition  of  the  firelock  at  the 
firft  charge,  and  laying  artillery  out  of 
the  cafe,  1  am  convinced,  with  equal 
-courage  and  ftrength,  that  troops,  armed 

1  i  ■  t  'k.  i  .  >  .  '! 
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in  that  manner,  mud  be  victorious.  It  is 
pretended  that  a  want  of  intercourfe  with 
civilized  nations,  cuts  them  off  from 
knowledge  let  us  purfue  this  thought : 
the  Romans  learned  from  the  Greeks, 
the  Greeks  derived  their  arts  and  fciences 
from  the  Egyptians,  we  mull  come  at 
length  to  feme  one  nation  or  other,  which 
£elf-inftru£ted  hath  tran  knitted  their 

lights  to  others ;  and  until  we  find  that 
the  Egyptians,  or  whichever  was  that  fir  ft 
informed  nation,  were  fo  favoured  as  to 
receive  this  neceffary  art  of  felf-preferva- 
tion  from  heaven,  I  mull  condemn  the 
fupinenefs  of  thofe  who,  ccnfidering  how 
little  difference  there  is  between  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  various  nations  of  the  earth, 
have  negledted  to  po fiefs  themfelves,  at 
leaf! of  thofe  arts,  which  furnifh  the  means 
of  defending  their  lives  and  liberties. 


r  V  •  **  ' 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


Staff  of  national  Self-P  refers  at  ion  in 

Britain. 


IT  being  clear  that  the  bravery  of  fuch 
a  nation  as  ours  is  inverfely  as  the 
power  which  the  enervating  effects  of 

foil  and  fituation  is  permitted  to  exer- 

t> 

cife  over  its  people,  it  is  no  lefs  certain 
that  the  bravery  of  fuch  a  nation  may 
degraduate  into  rank  cowardice:  to  fay 
the  Englilh  are  fallen  fo  low  would 
be  unjuft,  and  to  deny  that  they  are 
much  beneath  the  fame  key  of  real 
courage,  at  which  they  formerly  were, 
would  be  truly  ridiculous.  The  luftre 
of  the  late  war  will  be  urged  to  the  con¬ 
trary  ;  but  there  are  many  reafons  why 
the  entire  credit  of  the  war  fhould  not  be 
given  to  Englifh  bravery.  Its  fuccefs  was, 
in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  expence  attending  it,  by  which  it 
was  fo  perfedly  lerved  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe ;  it  was  owing  to  the  ex  ten  live 

i  '  '  *  *  v  f  , 
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genius  of  the  man  who  planned  its  opera¬ 
tions  ;  it  was  owing  to  the  great  numbers 
of  Germans,  of  Scotch,  of  Irifh,  and  of 
Americans,  who  ferved  in  our  fleets  and 
armies,  paid  indeed  by  Englifh  money, 
but  Englifh  money  is  neither  Englifh 
flrength  nor  courage  :  if  we  add  to  thtfe 
confiderations  the  wretched  incapacity  of 
the  French  miniftrv,  under  the  direction 

J  J 

of  a  weak  woman,  the  war,  on  their  fide, 
ftrangled  in  its  very  birth  by  the  want  of 
an  immediate  conjunction  of  the  houfes  of 
Bourbon,  the  one  difabled  before  the  other 
moved,  which  could  then  do  little  more 
than  give  additional  fplendor  to  the 
triumphs  of  Britain ;  thefe  things  con- 
fidered,  from  the  uncommon  luftre  of  the 
war  we  fpeak  of,  a  fuperior  courage  of  the 
prefent  Englifh,  to  their  courage  at  former 
periods,  cannot  by  any  means  he  inferred, 
nor  even  an  equality. 

Europe  feems  to  have  a  flrong  ten¬ 
dency  into  flates  of  a  refpeCtable  fize,  and 
however  falutary  this  may  be  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  general  tranquillity,  1  fhall  be 

T*  •  1  •  »  j  «•»  -  *  •* 
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pardoned  if,  from  the  love  I  bear  to  my 
own  country,  I  fhould  with  that  no 
powerful  prince  may  be  able  to  poflefs 
himfelf  of  thofe  ports  which  lie  upon  the 
German  ocean  becaufe  fuch  a  neighbour 
muft  be  dangerous  to  this  part  of  the  ifland, 
which  never  was  attacked  by  a  northern 
people  without  being  fubdued.  The 
Normans  had  fuch  a  contempt  for  the 
people  of  Neuftria,  that  they  would  not 
be  called,  but  by  their  old  name,  and  I 
confider  them  as  a  northern  people  at  the 
conqueft  j  lince  that  time,  no  enemy  out  of 
Britain,  of  a  fituation  more  northern  than 
ourfelves,  hath  attempted  us ;  the  French 
and  Spaniards  were  inferior  in  ftrength  of 
body  and  in  courage ;  of  their  numbers 
our  fituation  prevented  them  from  availing 
themfelvesj  the  French  never  gave  marks 
of  an  enterprizing  fpirit  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this 
ifland  have  a  prefcriptive  right  of  fuperio- 
rity  over  thofe  of  Gaul  *,  the  only  praife 
as  I  recoiled  which  the  ancients  have 

*  Plus  tamen  feroria  Britanni  praferunt. 
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given  them;  but  had  we  a  northern 
prince  for  our  enemy,  matter  of  that  num¬ 
ber  of  {hips  which  mutt  naturally  attend 
a  well  regulated  trade  to  the  ports  in  the 
German  ocean,  and  of  thofe  great  rivers 
which,  running  through  Germany,  dif- 
charge  themfelves  into  that  ocean ;  of 
men  who  feel  not  the  terrors  of  any  ele¬ 
ment,  who  living  poorly  at  home,  may  be 
Simulated,  like  their  brave  ancettors,  to 
fbare  in  the  fpoils  of  a  richer  and  more 
cultivated  country  than  their  own ;  fhould 
this  prince  look  with  a  mixture  of  indigna¬ 
tion  and  of  contempt  upon  a  people,  who 
prized  themfelves  for  an  imaginary 
wealth,  a  fhadowy  credit,  chilled  at 
the  mott  diftant  found  of  the  blaft  of  cala¬ 
mity,  an  apparition,  which,  upon  the 
foil  rough  touch,  is  found  to  be  unfub- 
ftantial ;  if  he  fhould  feize  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  attacking  this  people,  how  fhould 
England  be  proteded  ?  The  all-fufficiency 
of  the  Britifh  fleet  prefents  itfelf  forthwith 
to  the  imagination  of  my  indolent  and 
high-fed  countrymen,  miraculouily  fur- 
rounding  a  coaft  of  two  thoufand  miles ; 

i  upon 
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Upon  this  they  bellow  otnniprefence,  and 
every  attribute  of  the  Deity ;  upon  this 
they  reft  fecure  in  the  gratification  of  every 
fenfe,  and  in  the  practice  of  almoft  every 
vice. I  affirm  that  no  expedition  has  been  ever 
conducted  againft  this  country  with  any 
degree  of  wifdorn,  or  even  of  plaufibility, 
which  did  not  fucceed  •,  fince  the  Conqueft: 
that  of  Philip  the  fecond  of  Spain  was 
the  moft  tremenduous  in  its  apparatus, 
but  this  expedition  could  not  fucceed  $ 
the  alarm  of  invafion  was  fpread  fo  long 

'  '■  i 

before  the  embarkation,  that  every  man 
in  England  had  time  to  become  a  foldier ; 
and  when  the  army  was  embarked,  the 
proceffion  of  the  Spanilh  fleet  along  our  fou~ 
therncoaft,  in  order  to  take  on  board  the 
prince  of  Parma  and  his  troops  then  waiting 
at  Dunkirk,  was  fo  very  flow,  and  pom¬ 
pous,  that  everyEngliffi  port  and  creek  fent 
out  its  whole  force  to  annoy  them,  fo  that 
they  were  expofed  to  the  increafe  of  ene¬ 
mies  every  moment,  as  well  as  to  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  a  tempeftuous  fea  •,  nor  is  it  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  Spaniards  from  the  in¬ 
flux  of  American  riches  were  at  this  time 

de- 
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departed  from  their  rigour  of  difcipline,' 
and  had  much  abated  iof  their  former 
valour ;  let  not  therefore  the  impra&ica- 
bility  of  invading  England  be  drawn  from 
the  failure  of  fuch  random  expeditions, 
if  expeditions  they  can  be  called, 
which  are  embarrafled  by  fuch  blundering 
delays. 

I  am  well  convinced  that  the  chief  mi¬ 
litary  ftrength  of  this  nation  ought  to  be 
that  of  our  fleet  •,  but  fleets  have  failed, 
fleets  may  fail,  and  will  fail  again  j  no¬ 
thing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  wind, 
which  is  favourable  to  the  invading 
fleet,  may  keep  the  fleet  that  fhould  op- 
pofe  it  in  harbour :  when  Alledtus  pof- 
fefled  himfelf  of  the  province  of  Britain 
and  was  mafter  of  the  feas,  Conftantine 
failed  over,  under  the  cover  of  a  thick  mill, 
and  landing  his  troops  overcame  the  ufur- 
per  the  prince  of  Orange  landed  his 
army  at  Brixham  in  Torbay,  having  paft 
the  Englifh  fleet  then  lying  in  the  Downs ; 
but  nothing  proves  the  infufficiency  of  a 
fleet  fo  forcibly,  as  the  tranfportation 

of 
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of  Casfar’s  army  from  Brundufium  toDyr- 
rachium  in  his  purfuit  of  Pompey,  at  two 
embarkations :  although  the  coaft  of 
Epirus  was  guarded  by  a  much  fuperior 
naval  force,  under  the  command  of  Bi- 
bulus  *  and  Pompey’s  other  lieutenants, 
an  army  was  landed  with  the  lofs  of  only 
two  tranfports,  fufficient  to  decide  the 
greateft  conteft  for  empire  that  time  hath 
yet  produced  :  much  will  be  attributed  of 
Caefar's  fuccefs  to  fortune;  Car  far  himfelf 
hath  attributed  much  to  that  goddefs,  in 
the  fecond  embarkation  under  Antony ; 
but  good  troops,  good  officers,  and  the 
terrifying  difpatch  with  which  that  great 
dehroyer  of  Roman  liberty  animated  all 
his  military  operations,  are  to  me  fufficient 
caufes  for  his  fuccefs,  without  any  inter- 
pofition  of  fortune. 

In  thefe  circumftances  of  Europe, 
where  the  fmall  German  dates,  whofe 

5  i 

troops  we  were  ufed  to  pay,  are 

probably  foon  to  be  annexed  to  great 

*  t  * 

**  ,  9.4 

*  Statiories  littoraque  omnia  longe  lateque  clajjibus 
otcupaviL  C-tES. 
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monarchies,  and  no  longer  to  be  hired  out 
for  daughter ;  when  the  French,  unequal  to 
Britain  in  commercial  conteft,  are  willing 
to  leave  us  without  a  rival,  and  give  no 
interruption  to  our  eagernefs  for  remote, 
unnatural  acquifitions ;  we  ourfelves 
fhould  bridle  that  avarice  which  is  waft¬ 
ing  our  vigour  in  the  burning  heats  of 
India,  and  leaving  the"  center  of  the  em¬ 
pire  without  defence  :  whilft  other  ftates 
are  ftrengthening  themfelves  at  home, 
England  is  fending  forth  her  ftrength, 
and  bringing  home  the  materials  of  her 
own  deftrudtion  ;  but,  as  I  have  obferved 
before,  we  flrall  probably  have  the  French 
and  Spaniards  no  longer  for  our  enemies, 
who  having  fubmitted  in  the  conteft  of 
trade,  no  iubjedt  of  difpute  now  remains, 
unlefs  we  Ihould  renew  our  old  claims 
upon  the  French  monarchy  j  with  fome 
northern  nation  or  confederacy,  therefore, 
we  are  likely  to  contend  for  the  future, 
againft  whom  hardinefs,  ftrength,  courage 
and  publick  fpirit  will  be  necelTary, 
which  afford  a  more  certain  protection 
than  either  fleets  or  armies  without 

them. 
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them.  Let  us  now  fee  in  what  con¬ 
dition  we  are  to  receive  fuch  encoun¬ 
ters  as  we  have  reafon  to  expert  $  but  in 
difcufling  this  matter,  I  fhall  not  enter 
into  a  ftate  of  the  national  debt,  the 
amount  of  our  revenue,  nor  enquire 
what  fums  can  be  fpared  to  the  fupport 
of  armies  and  of  fleets,  by  the  mercenary 
vultures,  who  have  fo  long  preyed 
upon  the  vitals  of  their  country,  I  mean 
placemen  and  penfioners  of  every  deno¬ 
mination  j  but  I  will  alk  what  flock  of 
national  virtue  remains  wherewith  to  op- 
pofe  a  brave  and  an  enterprizing  people,  for 
we  fhall  be  then  engaged  in  wars  which  it 
will  be  impoflible  to  carry  on  by  bills  of 
exchange. 


Hs 
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CHAP.  XV. 


Nobles.  Gentry . 
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is  not  a  country  in  Europe, 

'  “  ■•  *.'.  j»,  ,»  K  J  Ji 

except  England,  where  the,  np- 
bility  hath  not  at  all  times  produced  men, 

■  *  '  *  «  W  J,.  ,  V  -i.  i.  .  •.  , 

whofe  talents,  as  well  military  as  civil, 

‘4  ‘  ’  * •  -  V*  /  v.  * 

have  been  ufeful  to  : the  people;  in  Eng- 

«*■  ^  f  >  i  *  ^ 

land  no  perfon,  born  in  that  rank,  hath, 
during  this  century,  been  ,  found  capable 

4  ^  *  <*  L  .  •  w>  jl  ^ 

of  commanding  a  great  army :  this  did 

©  O  J 

not  proceed  from  a  deficiency  of  wars  in 
which  we  had  a  concern,  or  from  want  of 

»»  ‘  -l  .  ■  fi  '  V*  * 

genius,  nature  having  fcattered  the  feeds 
of  genius  pretty  equally  in  all  ages,  and 
'  through  every  rank  of  life,  but  to  the 
luxury  and  fupinenefs,  generally  incident  to 
that  order,  in  our  nation.  In  foreign 
courts  a  manly  and  heroic  deportment 
opens  the  avenues  to  favour  and  preferment, 
but  in  England,  a  vote  for  adminiftration 
fupplies  the  want  of  every  virtue,  and  or 
every  accomplifhment ;  i  fome  few  indeed, 

not 
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not  of  the  mere  nobility,  but  of  thofe  who 
have  rifen  from  the  degree  of  commoners 
to  that  rank,  have  approved  themfelves 
able  ftatefmen,  and  deep  philofophers ; 
but  the  reft  are  either  fir  ft  dupes,  and 
then  (harpers  at  play,  aukward  mimicks 
of  French  manners,  or  affedted  infipid 
admirers  of  the  virtu :  fuch  is  that  order 
of  men,  which,  by  great  and  fuperior 
emoluments  enjoyed  in  community,  are 
bound  by  the  moft  powerful  ties,  to  ftand 
foremofc  in  the  breach  of  danger,  and  to 
animate  the  body  of  the  people  by  pre¬ 
cept  and  example.  Some  pretenfions  they 
have  of  rendering  to  fociety  one  advan¬ 
tage  only,  I  mean  that  of  fpending  their 
fortunes  amongft  the  people  -r  and  yet 
even  this  is  done  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
we  can  fcarce  thank  them  for  it.  I  do . 
confefs,  fince  they  are  poffefted  of  large 
e (bates,  that  an  accumulation  of  their  wealth 
would  be  of  bad  confequence  ;  but  muft 
infill,  that  the  modes  they  have  chofen  of 
feathering  their  wealth,  are  of  all  others 
which  could  be  imagined,  the  moft  detri¬ 
mental  to  fociety :  of  gamefters  they  are 
'  '  ‘  H  3  the 
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the  kind  patrons,  and  the  bright  examples  j 
and  I  verily  believe,  that  many  a  wretch 
hath  quitted  the  plain  honeft  road  of  pro- 
feffion  and  turned  gambler,  from  the  vain 
motive  of  keeping  what  he  calls  good 
company,  that  is,  the  company  of  lords : 
fuch  is  their  encouragement  of  horfe- 
racing  and  cock-fighting,  the  moft  baneful 
kinds  of  gaming,  becaufe  moft  open  to 
the  trading,  farming,  ufeful,  parts  of  the 
people,  that  they  imitate  the  language, 
the  manner,  and  the  very  drefs  of  their 
menial  afiiftants  in  thefe  diverfions,  and 
their  fuperfluity  in  the  article  of  fervants 
is  fuch  a  drain  from  the  general  fund  of 
labourers,  manufacturers,  and  feamen, 
fuch  a  lazy  dead  incumbrance  upon  the 
provifions  of  the  kingdom,  that  I  know 
not  fo  great  a  national  nuifance  as  their 
fupernumerary  lacqueys,  nor  any  luxury 
fo  deferving  of  being  the  objeCt  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  which  we  neverthelefs  muft 
defpair  of  ever  feeing  taxed ;  their  ex- 
pences  in  fupporting  an  influence  in  elect¬ 
ing  members  of  the  lower  houfe,  al¬ 
though  precluded  by  the  facred  rules  of 

our 
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our  conftitution,  from  interfering,  afiift 
powerfully  in  difpcrling  their  wealth  ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  this  branch  of  legifla- 
ture  takes  its  complexion  from  the  upper 
one.  In  the  Houfe  of  Commons  fcarce 
fifty  members  can  be  produced  who  really 
reprefent  their  conftituents,  who  are  re¬ 
turned  to  parliament  upon  the  conftituti- 
onal  ground  of  confidence  and  of  affed'tion, 
arifing  from  a  perfonal  knowledge  of  abi¬ 
lities  and  integrity;  the  reft  either  owe 
their  fenatorial  exiftence  to  minifterial 
creation,  or  are  the  abjeft  dependants  of 
powerful  lords,  and  of  rich  Afiatickupftarts, 
who  glory  in  putting  their  king  under  the 
conftraint  of  beftowing  places  and  pen- 
fions  upon  their  followers,  that  is,  of  pay¬ 
ing  their  fervants  wages ;  and  when  any 
of  thefe  vafials  becomes  notorious  by  his 
petulance  and  noife  in  the  houfe,  make 
the  infolent  boaft,  of  having  brought  him 
into  parliament,  feeling  almoft  as  much 
delight  in  feeing  him  outftrip  the  hack¬ 
neys  of  other  lords  in  impudent  fcurrility, 
as  they  would  in  winning  an  hollow  match 
at  Newmarket. 

H  4 
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The  greater  part  however  of  the  old 
eftablifhed  Englifh  gentry  being  at  this 
day  excluded  from  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  we,  at  flrft  tight,  fhould  be  in¬ 
clined  to  acquit  them  of  every  part  of 
what  is  imputed  to  the  reft ;  but  this  we 
cannot  do  with  juftice,  becaufe  conlider- 
ing,  that  the  larger  part  of  the  national  pro¬ 
perty  is  ftill  out  of  the  poffetiion  of  the 
members  of  the  two  houfes,  it  is  certain, 
that  was  the  influence  naturally  at¬ 
tending  fuch  a  preponderancy  in  favour  of 
the  excluded  gentry,  under  an  honeft, 
fpirited,  conftitutional  direction,  it  would 
change  the  face  of  publick  affairs,  and 
give  the  people  a  fair  reprefentation  ;  but 
it  is  otherwife,  and  from  the  feeble  oppo- 
fltion  to  the  invaftonof  the  counties,  cities, 

t 

and  boroughs  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  plain, 
that  this  part  of  the  gentry  have  either 
made  a  fcandalous  fale  of  their  intereft  to 
thofe  invaders,  or  refigning  all  preten- 
flon  to  reprefentation  themfelves,  have 
tamely  fubmitted  to  be  the  humble  inftru- 

ments  of  railing  a  parcel  of  court  fyco- 

+■ 

phants  and  lharpers  to  the  honours  of  le- 

giflation  $ 
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giflation  ;  and  what  is  extremely  farcical, 
i  that  not  having  the  courage  to  make  a 
manly  refiftance,  in  order  to  cover  their 
want  of  fpirit,  they  belye  their  own  judg¬ 
ment,  and  affedting  an  entire  approba¬ 
tion  of  every  minifterial  meafure,  declare 
themfelves  of  the  court  fide  as  if  upon 
deliberate  conviction. 

I  \ 

Superior  property  impofes  upon  thofe 
who  poffefs  it  in  fociety,  the  folemn  ob¬ 
ligation  of  thinking  and  of  acting  in  the 
higher  departments  in  order  to  procure  a 
!  fafe  enjoyment  of  the  reafonabie  comforts 
of  life  for  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  in 
:  consideration  of  their  labour  and  induftry, 

*  which  fupports  the  whole :  wifdom  and 
forefight  ought  to  refult  from  their  leifure, 

:  and  the  fruits  of  them  belong  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  But  the  gentry  of  England  have 
been  remarkably  remifs  in  this  refpedt • 
the  abolition  of  military  tenures  hath 
difcharged  the  nobility,  and  thofe  who  are 
feized  of  great  fees,  from  bodily  fervices, 
from  being  expofed  to  the  dangers  of  war  ; 
p.  land-tax  is  all  they  fuffer  at  prefen, t,  if 
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they  can  be  faid  to  fuifer,  in  wnofe  favour 
there  is  fo  vifible  a  partiality.  The  weight 
of  a  tax  is  not  to  be  eftimated  by  the  fum 
paid  by  an  individual,  but  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  payment  of  this  fum  is  felt. 
If  a  tax  of  two  fhillings  in  the  pound  de¬ 
prives  one  man  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
leaving  to  another  its  fuperfluities,  the 
latter  in  effeCt  is  not  taxed  at  all  •,  fo  that 
two  flhillings  is  heavier  upon  the  man  of 
fmall  eftate,  than  ten  (hillings  upon  ano¬ 
ther  of  a  large  one,  who  fhould  not  raife 
himfelf  above  the  former,  for  having  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  he  has  done  to  the  ex¬ 
igences  of  fociety ;  but  ought  to  recollect 
that  he  hath  alfo  more  property  under  the 
protection  of  that  fociety  ;  and  yet  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  all  thefe  powerful  motives  to 
.patriotifm,  fo  far  from  employing  their 
fortunes,  their  talents,  their  induftry,  for 
the  publick  weal,  by  the  influence  of  their 
bad  example,  and  by  the  baneful  mifap- 
plication  of  their  wealth,  our  gentry  are 
labouring  to  fubvert  a  glorious  conftitu- 
tion,  and  to  deftroy  the  morals  of  their 

4  \  ■  -f 

fellow  fubjeCts. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

THE  PEOPLE. 

WE  will  now  look  into  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and  fee  what  may 
be  expected  from  them  in  cafe  of  real 
danger ;  whether  their  deplorable  date  be 
owing  to  their  natural  propenfity  to  vice, 
or  to  the  negledt  of  thofe  whofe  wifdom, 
learning,  and  genius  fhould  have  checked 
the  force  of  thofe  enervating  circumdances, 
which  I  have  fo  often  mentioned. 

Some  vices  are  at  maturity  long  before 
the  man ;  fo  nature  produces  monders  of 
perfect  enormity  even  at  their  birth ; 
thefe  do  not  belong  to  England ;  the 
greater  number  of  our  vices  are  generated 
by  bad  example,  fodered  into  adult  and 
confirmed  habits  by  the  means  which  for¬ 
tune  bellows  of  feeding  them,  and  by  the 
encouragement  of  impunity,  which  the 
villainy  or  the  indolence  of  the  magidrate 

affords.  The  vicious  of  the  firft  clafs  are  lefs 

i  hurtful 
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hurtful  to  fociety,  becaufe  their  example 
is  rather  lhocking  than  alluring ;  they  are 
foon  fevered  from  the  community  by  the 
laws ;  the  effects  of  their  vices  are  neither 
permanent,  nor  extenfive :  but  vices  of 
the  other  clafs  are  infinuating,  and  there¬ 
fore  dangerous ;  they  fteal  into  the  whole 
body,  corrupt  by  infenfible  degrees,  until 
at  length  they  deftroy  it.  I  will  undertake 
to  prove,  that  the  authoritative  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  our  fecond  Charles,  and  of  his 

> 

court,  caufed  greater  and  more  general 
evil  to  this  kingdom,  than  all  the  mur¬ 
derers  and  robbers  fince  his  reign ;  the  one, 
a  violent  poifon,  is  immediately  felt,  de- 
tedled,  and  expelled  by  skill  and  attention; 
the  other  creeps  into  the  whole  mafs, 
under  the  fly  femblance  of  good,  and, 
before  it  can  be  detected,  hath  worked  its 
fatal  purpofe.  Luxury  in  low  life  may  he 
defined,  whatever  exceeds  its  decent  ne- 
ceffaries,  and  its  ufeful  recreations ;  every 
thing  beyond  this,  in  eating,  in  drinking, 
in  amufement,  or  in  drefs,  mull  be  lux¬ 
ury  ;  as  to  eating  and  drinking,  however 
lingular  !•  may  appear  amidft  a  general 

outcry 
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outcry  of  a  fcareity  of  provisions',  I  declare 
myfelf  of  opinion,  that  my  countrymen 
are  rather  pampered  than  Starved ;  pro¬ 


visions  are  dear,  not  fcarce ;  all  find  means 
to  Supply  themfelves,  except  the  lazy, 
or  thofe  whofe  hard  fate  it  is  to  want 
health.  It  is  evident  from  the  num- 
bers  of  Scotch,  Welch,  Irifh,  and  foreign¬ 
ers,  who  are  crowding  into  England,  that 
they  muft  live  better  here  than  at  home  ; 
and  although  the  prices  of  things  are 
.higher  amongft  us,  that  more  money  is  to 
be  had  here  to  anfwer  thefe  higher  prices. 
But  the  under  clafies  of  mankind  have 
taken  at  lead  one  Step  above  their  natural 
places ;  the  labourer  and  manufacturer,  in 
the  matter  of  expence,  have  got  into  the 
places  of  the  farmer,  and  of  the  retailer ; 
the  farmer  and  retailer  into  thofe  of  the 
landlord  and  of  th  e  merchant :  inftead  of 

^  ’*  ✓  i.  +*0  ~  .  a  >  ■  * 

drortg  beer  fometimes,  animal  food  once 
•in  the  twenty-four  hours,  fpirituous  liquors 
are  now  added  to  an  almoft:  confiant  ufe  of 
itrong  beer,  and  without  flefh  at  every 
meal,  our  comm;on  people  are  unhappy. 


-J  man  confider  the  numberlefs 
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beer-houfes  of  this  city ;  nay,  he  {hall 
find  the  very  porters  difdaining  to  wait 
for  a  call  in  the  ftreets ;  they  are  feated  in 
their  own  coffee-houfes  until  fent  for,  and 
get  more  in  a  day  than  a  good  fubaltern’s 
pay,  for  walking  about  the  town  upon 
eafy  errands.  This  is  in  a  lower  degree 
the  cafe  in  all  the  cities  and  large  towns 
in  the  kingdom,  for  they  will  imitate  the 
metropolis,  in  play-houfes,  and  in  every 
other  extravagance  |  butit  is  with  morere- 
ferve,  becaufe  they  have  better  magiftrates. 
I  am  not  fo  rigid  as  not  to  bear  with  an 
accidental  intemperance,  which  will  forne- 
times  catch  the  individuals  of  this  clafs ; 
it  is  the  habit  of  intemperance  I  would 
profcribe,  which  mull  deprive  them  of 
the  fpirits  and  agility  fo  necelfary  to  the 
difcharge  of  their  duty,  through  their  fe- 
veral  trades  and  occupations :  I  would 
have  them  capable  of  enduring  fatigue 
and  hard  living,  fhould  any  heavy  cala¬ 
mity  fall  upon  them  by  war  or  otherwife, 
from  which  no  nation  under  heaven 
can  prefume  to  be  exempt ;  nor  would  I 
have  them  fo  entirely  addicted  to  eafe 

and 
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and  the  gratification  of  appetite,  as  through, 
an  unmanly  impatience,  like  the  nations 
of  Alia,  haftily  to  fubmit,  upon  the  firfi: 
difafter,  to  the  terms  of  an  invader.  An 
Englifh  porter  confumes  within  the  fpace 
of  one  day  what  would  fupport  a  German 
for  a  week}  and  my  prejudices  will  not 
miilead  me  to  luch  a  degree,  as  to  look 
upon  an  Englifhman  as  either  a  braver 
or  a  better  man  than  a  German  :  if  we 
ground  our  title  to  luxury  upon  the  vir¬ 
tue  or  bravery  of  our  anceflors,  upon  the 
ftrong,  but  not  impenetrable,  barrier  of 
the  fea,  I  fhould  afk,  what  connexions 
had  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 

with  the  virtues  of  Camillus,  and  of  his 

* 

cotemporaries  ?  whether  they  will  be 
able  to  maintain  this  fuperiority  of  living  ? 
how  miferable  they  mull  be  when  com¬ 
pelled  to  relinquish  it  ?  and  whether  the 
very  excefs  which  they  contend  for,  will 
not,  within  a  fihort  time,  difable  them 
from  maintaining  it  ? 

Nor  are  the  amufements  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  lefs  expen  five,  nor  lefs  hurt¬ 
ful 


1 


/ 
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ful  to  their  morals ;  our  theatres  (and  we 
muft  obferve  that  the  dominion  of  Thefpis 
is  fpread  over  the  whole  ifland)  in  their 

v  t. 

I  prefent  condition,  are  far  from  being  a 
proper  amufement  for  the  undifcerning 
ranks  of  fociety  :  our  late  comedies,  being 
little  more  than  cold  tranflations  from  the 
French,  cannot  convey  moral  inftruCtion 
to  the  common  people;  the  infractions 
they  contain,  are  couched  in  fuch  fhort 
obfcure  fentiments,  that  the  vulgar  may 
as  eafily  comprehend  the  golden  verfes  of 
Pythagoras  ;  and  vicious  characters  again 
are  fo  amiably  depicted  by  the  dramatick 
writers  of  the  laft  age,  as  to  make  a  very 
dangerous  imprefiion  upon  the  mind  of 
the  uneducated  parts  of  the  audience,  who 
taking  every  thing  at  the  firft  view,  and 
drawing  no  precept  through  the  channel 
of  reflection,  go  home  rather  delighted, 
than  difgufted,  with  a  Macheath,  a  Bel- 
mour,  and  a  Pierre.  It  is  for  thofe  of 
more  refined  underftandings,  to  make  the 
proper  ufe  of  the  reprefentation  of  fuch 
characters,  to  conceive  of  them  in  the 
light  they  deferve,  and  in  that  which 

the 
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the  authors  wifhed  to  have  them  con- 
iidered  :  the  lead;  noxious  effedt  of  thefe 
entertainments  upon  the  common  people, 
is,  that  they  expend  idly  three  or 
four  hours  of  an  evening,  which  may  he 
much  more  profitably  or  innocently  em¬ 
ployed  ■,  it  is  in  the  power  of  legiflature 
to  exclude  the  common  people,  without 
{hutting  the  theatres  or  prohibiting  any 
particular  plays •,  they  may  raife  the  price 
of  thefe  exhibitions  by  impofing  a  tax. 
Good  and  well  a  died  plays  are  an  article 
of  refined  pleafure,  and  ought  to  be  w'ell 
paid  for  fo  far  from  difcouraging  the 
ftage,  this  would  do  it  the  high  eft  fervice, 
by  difcharging  writers  of  genius  from 
their  prefent  conftraint,  from  the  fear  of 
hurting  the  morals  of  the  people,  and 
from  the  tribute  which  both  writer  and, 

‘  ‘  •  s  .  *  -^  *  **  -  •  t  '  V.-V 

adlor  have  been  too  long  compelled  to 
:  pay  to  their  want  of  tafte  ;  at  all  events, 
the  doors  of  the  upper  gallery  fhould  be 
for  ever  clofed ;  its  honeft  cuftomers  would 
foon  forget  their  play  thing,  they  would 
be  foon  brought  back  to  their  manly  exer- 

I  ’ 

;  cifes,  innocent  games  and  recreations,  in 

I  which 
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which  their  ancestors  had  fo  much  delight; 
they  would  be  too  much  fatigued  to  think 
of  waiting  out  the  end  of  a  lenfelefs  pan¬ 
tomime  entertainment,  and  their  health 
and  vigour  would  be  revived.  The  com¬ 
mon  people  of  Athens  were  ruined  by 
their  theatres  and  demagogues ;  by  thefe 
they  were  made  turbulent,  idle,  felf-fuf- 
ficient,  and  corrupt :  nothing  without  the 
walls  of  Athens  defer  ved  their  final  left 
regard ;  give  them  their  entertainments, 
and  leave  the  world  to  Philip.  Can  we 
fuppofe  that  the  mob  of  Athens,  how¬ 
ever  celebrated  for  their  penetration  and 
wit,  were  capable  of  drawing  the  juft 
moral  from  the  diftrefles  of  GEdipus, 
a  rejignation  to  thofe  evils  which  Provi¬ 
dence  will  permit ,  for  wife  purpofes ,  to  fall 
fometimes  upon  the  innocent,  as  well  as  the 
■guilty  ?  by  no  means ;  a  people  who  could 
bear  to  fee  their  Socrates  murdered  by  a 
perverfion  of  law,  for  having  entertained 
and  made  publick  his  worthy  notions  of 
a  Deity,  were  incapable  of  drawing  fuch 
a  moral ;  and  the  upper  gallery  of  Athens 

would  be  rather  inclined  to  charge  their 

gods 

© 
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e  '  '  '  . 

gods  with  injuftice,  for  plunging  fo  guilt* 

>  i  r 

lets  a  man  as  Oedipus  into  fuch  a  gulph 
of  mifery  ;  they  would  correct  them  fot 
tiot  having  undeceived  him  with  regard 
to  his  father  and  mother,  as  the  Por- 
tuguefe  are  faid  to  whip  their  tutelar 
faint,  when  any  thing  goes  amifs. 


i 

\ 


As  to  the  clafs  immediately  above  the 
labourer  and  manufacturer,  I  mean  the 
retailer  and  farmer,  we  fcarce  can  con- 
ceive  the  idea  of  a  more  infblent  and  lux¬ 
urious  fet  of  men,  treading  upon  the 
heels  of  our  gentry  in  every  fashionable 
foil)'',  and  emulating  them  in  the  practice 
of  every  vice;  they  are  the  Support  of  horfe- 
racing,  bagnios,  taverns,  and  of  gaming 
clubs;  and  the  unreafonable  profit  they 
exaCt,  without  which  they  could  not  af¬ 
ford  this  impudent  extravagance,  is  be¬ 
come  an  heavier  tax  upon  the  people, 
who  mutt  buy  from  them,  than  thofe 
which  are  paid  to  the  State ;  So  that  to 
the  evils  which  they  have  brought  upon 
their  country,  by  their  lazinefs  and  ef¬ 
feminacy,  they  have  added  the  galling 

I  2  burden 
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burden  of  their  luxuries  :  to  thefe  men, 
the  indulgence  of  every  folly  and  of  every 
paffion  is  become  actually  an  abfolute 
necedary  of  life,  and  they  will  obtain  it 
at  the  rifque  of  credit,  and  of  every  thing 
an  honed  mind  fiaould  hold  mod  dear. 
This  may  ferve  as  an  outline  of  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  date  of  Englifh  morals  •,  but  to  finifh 
the  picture,  a  fliort  attendance  at  Sir 
John  Fielding’s  office  will  be  necedary  j 
murder,  robbery,  burglary,  fodomy,  and 
every  vice  which  could  difgrace  the  police 
of  Naples,  are  here  ready  mixed  for 
filling  up  the  canvafs,  not  one  of  which, 
as  I  faid  before,  belong  to  England,  but 
are  produced  by  caufes  to  be  hereafter 
mentioned. 

/  _ 

Humani generis  mores  tibi  nojfe  volenti 
Sufficit  ana  domus. . — -  Juv. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


The  Author's  Reafons  and  Apology  for  his 
.  ,  .  Severity, 


THERE  is  nothing  more  baneful  to 
the  profperity  of  an  individual  than 
flattery,  which  follows  it  neverthelefs  as 
its  fhadow  :  he  wTho  is  prevailed  upon 
to  entertain  too  high  an  opinion  of  his 
own  abilities,  by  as  much  as  he  hath 
overrated  himfelf,  by  fo  much  will  he 
be  found  lefs  capable  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
becaufe  his  caution  and  his  application 
muft  abate  in  the  very  fame  proportion 
that  the  prepofleflion  in  his  own  favour  in- 
creafes.  This  truth  applies  to  kingdoms 
and  ftates,  with  as  much  examine fs  as  it 
does  to  perfons ;  and  the  lighted;  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  the  accounts  of  nations  will 
difcover,  that  not  profperity  alone,  but 
the  poifonous  felf-adulation  which  is  dif¬ 
fered  to  attend  it,  hath  been  in  general 

O 

their  ruin. 

'  1  , 

I  3 


The 


The  Athenians,  a  moil  conceited  peo¬ 
ple,  whofe  city  Cicero  has  honoured  with 
the  praife  of  being  omnium  doBrinarum 
hvventrices,  but  with  how  much  reafon, 

1  am  greatly  at  a  lofs,  for  mathematicks, 
phyfick,  and  natural  hi  (lory  have  re¬ 
ceived  greater  improvements  from  Gre¬ 
cians,  who  were  by  no  means  natives  of 
Ath  ens ;  this  city  however,  becaufe  the 

had  a  considerable  Share  in  a  fuccefsful 

* 

war  againft  the  effeminate  Pedians,  be- 
caufe  fhe  took  the  lead  for  a  Short  time 
amongft  the  petty  diftridts  of  Greece,  and 
was  of  fome  little  diiHndfion  at  an  early 
age,  before  the  nations  of  Europe  could 
feel  their  Strength,  would  not  be  perfuaded 
that  Philip  could  prefume  to  enilave 
them but  through  that  excefs  of  con- 
ftdence,  their  liberties  were  deftroyed. 
The  Carthaginians,  elated  by  the  fuccefs 
of  their  illuftrious  Hannibal,  were  too 
hairy  in  defpifing  their  enemy,  and  left 
that  great  man  to  carry  on  the  war  for 
jnany  years,  unfupported  by  them,  in  an 
enemy’?  country;  and  yet  forefeeing  the 
pccafion  there  muft  have  been  for  fupplies, 

W  >  %  *i  i  <  »/i  <  |  '  i  •  ■  i  i  ■  ■  '  ;  i  >,<  i  .  C  1  '  *  * 
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hehad  even  pointed  out  to  them  the  method 
of  conveying  them,  by  the  lhape  which 
he  gave  to  the  war,  after  his  great  victo¬ 
ries  ;  for  failing  in  his  attempt  upon  Ne- 
apolis,  he  feized  the  ports  of  Bruttium 
and  Calabria,  for  the  very  purpofe  of  a 
communication  with  Carthage;  and  as 
to  his  not  having  attempted  Rome,  that 
hackneyed  fubjeCt  of  cold  declaimers,  who 
thought  themfelves  competent  judges  of 
Hannibal’s  own  war,  all  muft  acquit  him 
who  confider,  that  after  the  battle  of 
Thrafymene,  he  was  repul  fed  even  from 
before  *  Spoletum,  and  that  through  a 
march  from  Spain  to  Italy,  which  lafted 
five  months,  it  was  impoffible  to  carry 
the  engines  and  proper  apparatus  for  car¬ 
rying  on  fieges  of  any  difficulty  :  in  truth, 
national  felf-fufficiency  hath  proved  the 
reafon  why  many  modern  kingdoms  in 
Europe,  after  riling  by  their  conftancy 
and  fortitude  to  glory,  have  dropt  almoll 

*  Cum  magna  cade  fuorum  repulfus^  conjeffans  ex  unius 
co  Ionia  baud  nimis  profpere  tent  at  a  viribus ?  quanta  moles 
Romana  urbis  ejjet ,  in  agrum  Picenum  aver  tit  iter •  Liv0 
lib.  xxii. 

1 4  ■  on 


on  the  moment  they  had  reached  the 
fummit,  into  mere  infigniflcancy,  as  if 
fatigued  with  greatnefs,  and  willing  to 
refign  to  others,  as  well  the  honour  as  the 
toil.  Spain,  France,  Sweden,  and  Eng¬ 
land,  1  fear,  have  all  had  their  turns. 

The  ftriftures  which  have  been  made 
in  the  courfe  of  thefe  obfervations,  upon 
that  llroog  biafs  to  degeneracy,  which  go¬ 
verned.  thofe  nations  who  have  fucceffively 
inhabited  South  Britain,  will,  I  fear,  grate 
too  hardily  upon  thofe  foft  ears,  which 
delight  in  being  tickled  by  conftant  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  inflexible  virtue  of  anceftry  j 
for  fome  are  fond  to  be  perfuaded  of  our 
being  fo  chofen  a  people,  that  the  fafety 
and  happinefs  of  England  are  placed  beyond 
theflrokeof  fortune  j  but  it  is  the  duty  of  him 
who  would  be  rather  ufeful  than  pleating, 
who  would  rather  cure  than  palliate,  to  ad- 
tninifler  fuch  wholefome  feverity,  and  flhew 
to  the  patient  his  real  danger,  that  he 
may  be  excited  to  give  his  a fli fiance  to  na¬ 
ture,  and  to  medicine,  in  the  arduous  task 

hirxjfdf  to  health.  My  pur- 
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pofe  hath  been  to  give  my  countrymen  a 
furvey  of  their  defeats,  defeats  to  which 
they  are  fubjedled,  as  inhabitants  of  a 
region  mod:  Angularly  peculiarized ;  I 
would  hold  their  weak  Ade  up  to  their 
clofeft  view,  becaufe  if  any  thing  will 
keep  them  always  watchful,  this  mu  ft  do 
it  •,  in  fhort  I  wilh  to  fee  them  draw  ex¬ 
ample  from  their  fellow  fubjecfls  of  the 
north,  and  work  themfelves  up  to  that 
ineftimable  political  virtue,  called  pub¬ 
lic  fpirit ;  I  with  to  fee  the  Englifh  follow 
their  neighbours  in  that  indiAbluble  union 


of  weight,  of  intereft,  of  influence,  and 
even  of  prejudices,  which,  after  a  fteady 
unremitting  purfuit  through  many  ages, 
hath  at  length  given  to  that  fen  Able  peo¬ 
ple,  the  real  dominion  of  the  Britifh  em¬ 
pire.  It  is  far  from  my  intentions  to  awaken 
the  fmalieft  jealoufy  between  natives  of 
ithe  fame  Aland,  the  fubjedts  of  the  fame 
iking ;  I  defire  to  roufe  the  inhabitants  of 
i  the  fouth  to  fuch  an  exertion  of  ta- 
:lents,  as  to  deferve,  by  a  palpable  capabi¬ 
lity  of  fervice,  their  natural  fhare  in  the 
confidence  of  their  fovereign,  and  in  the 

/  em- 
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employments  which  the  crown  bellows : 
nor  have  I  the  moil  didant  with,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  my  partiality  to  the  Englifh, 
unlefs  they  are  already  capable,  or  fhall 
hereafter  approve  themfelves  fo,  to  fee 
them  enjoy  thofe  things  to  which  with¬ 
out  merit  no  fubjedt  hath  a  juil  title. 
The  Scotch  have  obtained,  by  their  dif- 
cernment,  their  firmnefs,  and  by  their 
happy  addrefs,  that  which  the  fmallnefs 
of  their  numbers  had  made  impoflible  to 
be  procured  by  force ;  they  are  in  a  fair 
way  of  getting  entire  pofieffion  of  the  na¬ 
tional  fword,  in  fpite  of  the  balance  of 
property  fo  drongly  againft  them ;  and 
indeed  there  is  but  one  indance  more  in 
hi  dory,  where  the  powers,  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary,  have  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
men,  who  had  not  the  fm ailed  property 
in  the  country ;  the  Egyptians  buried  in 
luxury  and  in  effeminacy,  lived  comforta¬ 
bly  neverthelefs,  cultivating  their  own 
lands,  and  following  their  refpedlive 
trades  and  occupations  for  a  long  feries  of 
years,  under  the  government  of  the  Ma- 

-  malyk.es* 
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malukes,  a  brave  army  of  foreigners  j 
and  if  the  period  is  arrived,  at  which  the 
Englilh  are  pronounced  to  be  fitter  for 
arts  than  for  arms,  it  is  their  great  happj- 
nefs  to  be  under  the  protection  of  a  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  born  in  the  fame  ifland, 
mull  always  treat  them  with  tendernefs 
^nd  whh  regard, 

ft  *  *  *  V  * 
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C  H  A  P.  XVIII. 

Drunkennefs ,  Lewdnefs,  'Taxation,  Ma* 

gijlracy. 

, .  t  , ,  >  ,  4-  '  t  • 

TH  E  ftrong  pre-difpofltion  in  my 
countrymen  to  corruption  being 
pleaded,  I  hope  with  fuccefs,  in  excufe 
of  my  harffi  manner  of  treating  this  fub- 
jedt,  I  (hall  proceed  in  pointing  out  the 
two  grand  fources  of  danger  to  England, 
profligacy  at  home,  and  the  want  of  cir- 
cumfpedion  abroad. 

The  wifdom  of  the  few  ought  to  be  the 
bl effing  of  the  many  j  inftead  of  this,  I 
•  have  (hewn  the  wickednefs  or  folly  of  the 
few,  to  be  the  curfeof  the  many ;  their  foul 
example  contaminates  even  to  the  lowed 
mechanick,  and  although  the  peer  does  not 
converfe  with  him,  dill  through  a  proper 
medium  of  fubordinate  ranks  the  infedlion 
is  conveyed ;  the  indulgence  of  their 

own  paffions  may  appear  to  them  a  fub- 

ftantial 
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ftantial  reafon,  for  being  thus  adively 
hurtful  to  fociety,  but  where  there  can. 
be  no  temptation,  why  will  they  be  paf- 
fively  mifchievous?  why  tamely  fuffer 
thofe  excellent  laws  which  could  not 
affedt  their  pleafures,  laws  framed  by  our 
anceftors,  who  wifely  forefaw  how  ne- 
ceffary  they  would  be  in  fuch  a  country  as 
ours,  to  lie  proftrate  and  unexecuted  ? 
i  To  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  vices  which  are  permitted, 
without  fhame  or  fear,  to  ftalk  abroad 
through  this  great  city,  would  fwell  this 
work  into  a  volume  j  I  will  therefore  only 
touch  upon  one  or  two  of  the  leading 
vices,  from  which  others  fhoot  forth 
without  number  and  without  meafure. 

Drunkennefs  has  at  prefent  fuch  a  pre¬ 
valence  among!!  the  common  people,  and 
is  fo  fatal  in  its  confequences,  that  it  may 
be  juftly  called  the  vice  of  England;  it 
spurfues  an  Englithman  through  every 
i  region  of  the  world,  as  the  fweating 
I  difeafe  is  faid  to  have  done,  in  the  reign 

i  v  V 

of  Henry  the  Vllth;  amidft  the  vanities 
?  of 
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of  Paris,  amidSt  the  elegancies  of  Rome„ 
the  real  gratification  of  an  Englishman 
is  always  fenfual ;  even  our  gentry,  who 
do  fo  in ful t  us  upon  their  return  from  the 
continent,  with  their  virtu  and  the  bon 
ton ,  are  well  known  to  dedicate,  whilfi: 
abroad,  the  greater  part  of  their  time 
and  fortunes  to  burgundy,  and  to  the 
Opera  girls.  To  this  potent  vice  the 
highwayman  Stands  indebted  for  his 
courage ;  liquor  roufes  him  to  an  infenfibi- 
lity  of  danger,  to  live  in  a  (late  of  declared 
warfare  with  the  whole  world,  and  to 
brave  undauntedly  the  terrors  of  the 
gallows.  But  its  power  is  belt  display¬ 
ed.  over  the  other  fex ;  it  Supports  and  at 
length  confirms  poor  weak  irrefolute 
woman,  in  a  wretched  courfe  of  fin  and 
of  profligacy,  at  which,  in  her  fober  un¬ 
intoxicated  moments,  her  tender  and  de¬ 
licate  nature  Shudders  and  is  appalled ; 
by  the  aid  of  liquor.  She  can  endure  the 
exactions  of  bawds,  of  bullies,  and  of 
pimps  ;  She  looks  defiance  at  the  miferies 
of  l'punging  houfes,  of  gaols,  of  dun¬ 
geons  ;  and  faces,  with  a  frantick  de- 
4  Spair, 
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fpair,  the  horrors  of  difeafe,  of  poverty, 
and  of  death.  The  lawlefs  enjoyment  of 
woman  is  one  of  the  Strongest  incentives 

with  the  idle  and  abandoned  members  of 

/ 

community,  to  run  every  rifque  for 

procuring  the  means  of  purchasing  it : 

whatever,  therefore,  increafes  the 

number  of  thefe  unhappy  creatures, 

who  make  a  traffick  of  their  favours, 

muSt  i ncreafe  the  number  of  robbers, 

felons  of  all  denominations,  and  of  cheats 

and  (harpers  of  every  rank  whatfoever. 

Drunkennefs  then  being  the  grand  pillar 

pf  robbery  and  of  prostitution,  it  cannot 

be  denied  that  the  wifdom  of  the  nation 

ought,  with  the  utmoft  diligence,  to  put 

his  baneful  intemperance  beyond  the 

reach  of  the  common  people.  Shall  the 

loneft  liberty  of  questioning  and  endea- 

'ouring  to  controul  the  unconstitutional 

.ttempts  of  ministerial  instruments  be 

iut  under  the  molt  fevere  and  heavy  re- 

«/ 

;  dictions,  whilst  the  horrid  licenticufnefs 
f  plunging  into  every  vice,  which  can  be 
uinous  to  a  nation,  is  connived  at  and 
hereby  encouraged  ? 


In 
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In  a  well  regulated  flate,  taxation 
fhould  undoubtedly  fall  upon  luxury 
alone :  the  primary  ufe  of  taxation  fhould 
be,  if  poffible,  to  prevent  luxury ;  the 
fecondary  one,  is  to  draw  in  cafe  of  the 
impradicability  of  entire  prevention,  and 
of  fupporting  at  the  fame  time  the  libertv 
of  the  individual,  to  derive,  I  fay,  from 
that  luxury,  fome  advantages  to  the  date, 
to  extrad  fome  real  good  from  the  allow¬ 
ed  exigence  of  an  evil ;  fuppofing  then, 
in  our  refined  age,  the  permiffion  of  poli¬ 
tical  evil  to  be  abfolutely  neceffary,  wif- 
dom  would  certainly  make  that  evil  fall 
where  it  fhould  be  leaft  detrimental ;  it 
fhould  pale  it  in  if  poffible,  nor  fuffer  it 
to  have  the  whole  range  of  fociety ;  luxu¬ 
ry  fhould  be  railed  above  the  fight  of  the 
common  people  ;  they  fhould  be  treated 
by  legiflature,  as  children  in  the  houfe 
of  their  parent,  and  every  thing  hurtful 
be  put  out  of  their  way,  not  like  flran- 
gers  in  a  tavern  who  may  have  what 
pleafes  them,  provided  they  pay  for  it ; 
to  fay  that  if  they  will  indulge  in  what  is 

pernicious  to  themfelves,  they  mud  pay 

the 
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the  State  for  fo  doing,  is  telling  us  plainly, 

that  the  common  people  may  purchafe 
a  licence  for  destroying  the  only  Solid  Sup¬ 
port  of  that  Slate,  the  virtue,  the  health, 
and  the  industry  of  at  leaSl  ninety-nine 
out  of  an  hundred  of  thofe  individuals  of 
which  that  State  is  compofed ;  but  re¬ 
venue  mult  be  Supported,  fays  the  able 
financier  the  difciple  of  Mandeville,  and 
if  the  drunkennefs  and  diffipation  of  the 
people  be  retrenched,  the  revenues  will  in 
confequence  be  lefiened :  I  allow  the  in¬ 
ference  ;  the  kingdom  however  cannot 
fuffer,  but  muSt  receive  advantage  by 
fuch  a  diminution,  becaufe  the  neceffity 
of  revenue  muSt  be  diminished  in  a ‘much 
greater  proportion;  drunkennefs  and  difiipa— 
i  tion  being  banished,  the  people  demeaning 
j  themfelves  foberly  and  peaceably,  no  pre- 
tenfions  for  keeping  up  a  Standing  army 
can  be  taken  from  the  purpofes  of  fup- 
;  porting  the  civil  magistrate,  nor  can  it  be 
fuppofed  that  any  foreign  power  would 
dare  to  intuit  a  people,  thus  armed  at  all 
!  points  with  courage  and  virtue ;  but  the 
Supreme  advantage  which  muft  naturally 

K.  arife 
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arife  from  this  diminution  of  revenue* 
would  be  the  annihilation  of  the  number- 
lefsburthenfome  appointments  maintained 
under  colour  of  collecting  thofe  revenues, 
but  in  reality  to  feed  a  mercenary  mini- 
fterial  band  >  fo  that  in  truth  the  foie  Iofs 
would  fall  upon  placemen  and  upon  pen¬ 
sioners,  for  whofe  fake  it  feems  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  to  be  indulged,  in  ale-houfes,  bro¬ 
thels,  play-houfes,  Shews,  fkittle  grounds, 
and  in  the  many  other  allurements  to 
vice  and  idlenefs,  which  almoft  fill  up, 
and  totally  environ  this  overgrown  me¬ 
tropolis. 

And  here  I  (land  forth  boldly  to  arraign 
the  magiflracy  of  this  nation,  which  hath 
Shewn  itfelf  incompetent  and  unworthy 
of  its  facred  and  important  charge  j  let  us 
look  into  thefe  reverend  authors  of  cur 
ancient  law,  who  have  defcribed  the 
office  of  an  Englifh  juftice  of  the  peace  > 
there  we  (hall  fee  the  excellent  under¬ 
standing,  good  education,  refpeCf  amongft 
the  people  arifing  from  fortune,  integrity, 

and  from  family,  which  were  required  in 

that 
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that  man,  to  whom  the  law  did  intrufl 
the  morals  of  its  people;  compare  the 
graceful  portrait  which  our  books  have 
prefented  of  this  officer,  candid,  humane, 
adtive,  learned,  and  inflexible,  with  the 
modern  exhibition  of  corrupt,  partial, 
uninformed,  hackneyed  figures  in  town, 
or  with  the  grofs  indolent  dawbs  of  the 
country;  a  Middlefex  juftice  is  prover¬ 
bially  infamous,  his  office  is  an  office  of 
reproach,  and  is  given  to  fupport  fome  in¬ 
digent  profligate ,  fome  outcaft  of  pro- 
fefiion ;  his  perquifites  multiply  by 
the  increafe  of  wickednefs,  every  new 
rogue  and  whore  is  an  addition  to  his  in¬ 
come,  and  he  flourifhes  by  the  decay, 
both  of  virtue  and  of  religion;  can  we 
fuppofe  that  a  creature  thus  circumflanced 
can  entertain  a  wilh,  tending  to  the  dif- 
couragement,  or  to  the  fuppreffion  of 
vice  ? 

Draco  punifhed,  Lycurgus  prevented 
f  crimes ;  the  memory  of  the  firfl:  is  fright¬ 
ful,  that  of  the  latter  revered,  and  the 
:  people  of  that  ftate  for  which  he  framed 

K  2  his 
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his  laws,  remained  uncorrupted  longer 
than  thofe  of  any  other  we  read  of ;  his 
laws  were  fo  iimple,  his  people  fo 
virtuous,  that  where  there  happened  to 
be  occafion  for  laws,  they  executed 
themfelvesj  the  whole  nation  was  leagued 
againft  vice,  as  they  feem  to  be  againft 
virtue  amongft  us,  fo  that  a  magiftrate 
there  was  almoft  unnecefiary  3  the  charge 
of  prevention  is  in  this  country  configned 
to  the  magiftrate  we  are  fpeaking  of,  and 
the  confidential  powers  with  which  he  is 
veiled  by  law  are  very  extenfive  3  I  could 
trace  thefe  marks  of  prevention  and  of  con¬ 
fidence  through  every  title  in  law  which 
lies  wdthin  his  verge  of  duty  3  let  it  fuffice 
to  produce  one  cafe  moft  fubft antially  to 
my  purpofe  under  the  head  of  drunkennefs ; 
the  power  of  licenfing  ale-houfes,  and  of 
holding  their  keepers  to  good  order  by 
taking  their  recognizance,  is  a  precious 
depolit  in  the  hands  of  a  magiftrate  of  pre¬ 
vention  3  and  as  to  the  extenfive  difcretion 
of  the  juftice  of  peace  in  this,  it  cannot  be 
more  fully  illuftrated  than  by  the  cafe  of 
the  king  againft  Pitts  and  Young,  juftices : 


i 
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a  motion  had  been  made  in  the  King’s 
Bench  by  one  Day  of  Everlhall,  and  a  rule 
granted  to  fhew  caufe,  why  a  mandamus 
fhould  not  iffue  to  compell  thefe  juftices 
to  licence  the  houfe  of  Day ;  but  upon 
folemn  debate  the  rule  was  difcharged, 
and  Lord  Mansfield  declared,  that  the 
juftices  could  not  be  expofed  to  punijhment 
for  error  of  judgement  only,  or  for  any 
opinion  about  the  expediency  of  licenfng ,  or 
not  licenfng ,  or  about  the  char  aider  of  th  of e 
who  apply  for  licenfes ;  for  of  thefe  t  he  juf- 
tices  are  the  the  more  competent  judges* 

I  V  $  : 

No  magiftrate  finely  can  with  any  colour 
of  reafon  complain  of  being  clogged  in 
the  powers  of  prevention,  after  this  de¬ 
termination  of  a  judge,  poflelfed  of  fo 
much  genius,  learning,  and  experience, 
as  Lord  Mansfield’s  very  enemies  allow  him 

a 

to  poffefs. 

.  ,  ' 

The  mod:  remarkable  of  our  magi- 

trates  for  his  long  and  fuccefsful  practice 
n  bringing  delinquents  to  juftice,  hath, 
fee  ms,  after  being  glutted  with  execu- 

K  3  tions. 
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tions,  been  at  length  prevailed  upon  tq> 
beftow  a  part  of  his  attention,  in  flopping 
the  rife  and  progrefs  of  vice  j  he  invites  all 
who  feel  themfelves  annoyed  by  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  bad  houfes,  to  give  information. 
This  gentleman  hath  by  bis  office  a  power 
of  enquiring  into  abufes ,  without  any  inform 
nation.  Much  care  hath  he  taken  to 
trace  and  to  apprehend  thieves  and  high¬ 
waymen,  at  a  great  expence  to  the  ftate; 
if  government  would  be  at  half  that  ex¬ 
pence  in  procuring  materials  for  fuppref- 
iing  brothels,  gaming  houfes, and diforderly 
taverns,  the  nurferies  of  profligacy,  this 
neceffity  ot  thief-takers  would  ceafe,  and 
many  members  be  preserved  to  fociety : 
lince  then  there  is  not  virtue  enough 
amongft  individuals  to  make  them  volun¬ 
teers  in  removing  thefe  nuifances,  let  it 
be  made  profitable  to  do  fo  ;  let  it  be  as 
profitable  to  prevent  the  generation  of  ten 
thieves,  as  it  is  to  bring  one  of  them  to 
execution;  let  the  clerk,  the  informer, 
and  their  whole  fuite,  have  their  rewards 
for  deffroying  thefe  lawlefs  feminaries; 
Sir  John’s  men  (as  they  are  called)  are 
‘  '  2  '  '  faid 
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raid  to  get  often  into  chaifes,  and  aflfumc 
the  appearance  of  gentlemen,  as  a  decoy 
to  the  highwaymen;  why  not  perfonate 
in  the  fame  manner,  in  order  to  entrap 
the  pimp,  the  bawd,  the  (harper  ?  We 
all  know  that  nothing  can  be  an  article 
of  more  convenience  to  the  highwayman, 
the  prowling  night-walker,  and  to  the 
lurking  (harper,  than  accefs,  at  all 
hours,  to  bagnios,  and  to  the  lodgings  of 
unfortunate  women,  becaufe  a  fixed 
abode  of  their  own  may  lead  to  dete&ion; 
and  yet  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  that 
the  neighbourhood,  of  this  worfhipful 
magiflrate,  affords  more  conveniencies  of 
this  nature,  than  twenty  times  its  extent 
in  any  other  part  of  the  town. 

i  I  will  not  impute  this  negligence  of 
the  magiftrate  to  the  defign  of  foftering 
vice  for  his  own  profitable  purpofe,  but 
am  not  free  from  apprehenfions,  that  the 
influence  of  fome  powerful  men,  whofe 
rentals  in  and  about  Covent  Garden 
would  fuffer  great  reduction,  if  decency 
;(hould  ever  get  an  eftablilhment  there, 

K  4  hath 
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Hath  controuled  his  good  intentions  hi¬ 
therto;  and  to  our  great  misfortune,  their 
parliamentary  weight  is  of  fuch  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  crown,  that  they  muft  not  be 
offended  by  executing  the  laws ;  but 
although  this  particular  magiffrate  may 
ffand  acquitted  of  felf-interefted  views  in 
fuffering  fuch  enormities  within  his  hear¬ 
ing,  it  fhould  be  a  general  rule  in  fo  cor¬ 
rupt  an  age  as  ours,  not  to  fuff'er  any  emo¬ 
lument  whatever ,  to  accrue  either  to  the 


■magifirate,  or  to  any  per/on  about  him  from 
the  punijhment  of  culprits ,  becaufe  that 
makes  it  more  their  intereft  to  punifh, 
than  to  prevent,  and  feme  amongff  them 
may  be  better  pleafed  to  let  the  embryo 
rife  to  maturity,  than  to  crufli  it  in  the 


P  era* 


But  if  it  fhould  be  our  curfe 
that  this  fatal  difregard  in  tlae  choice 
of  magiffrates  does  proceed  from  defign, 
not  from  inadvertency,  the  defign  of  en- 
having  the  people  by  the  grand  prepara¬ 
tive  of  vice,  if  the  bud  of  virtue  is  fuf- 
fered  to  be  blighted,  left  it  fhould  be¬ 
come  troublefome  by  expanding  itfelf 
into  patriotism,  then  it  is  fruitlefs  to  ex- 

2  ?  *  .  *  '£■  '  'i  f  i  ^  i  v  .  ‘  v 
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pe£fc  a  reform  of  magiftracy ;  however  I 
feel  myfelf  fo  concerned  in  this  fubjedt, 
that  although  I  heartily  wifh  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  more  able  writer,  I 
cannot  leave  it  without  propoling,  that 
a  law  fhould  be  enadted  to  preclude  any 
man  from  the  office  of  juftice  of  the  peace, 
who  had  not  in  poffeffion  at  leaft  one 
thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  and  confi- 
dering  that  in  thefe  times,  there  mu  ft  be 
fome  other  fpring  of  adtion  befide  publick 
Ijpirit,  I  propofe  that  a  liberal  ftipend  be 
allowed  him  by  government,  in  lieu  of 
thefe  perquifites  which  increafe  with  thein- 
creafe  of  criminals ;  and  further,  to  deftroy 
any  motive  to  partiality  or  connivance, 
I  w’ould,  if  poffible,  exclude  every  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  commiftion  from  any  con¬ 
nexion  whatfoever  with  parliamentary 
difputes,  either  as  a  candidate,  or  as  a 
canvafler,  under  fevere  penalties  :  the 
univerfal  defeats  in  our  magiftracy  are  in¬ 
dolence  and  avarice,  which  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  greatly  corrected,  if  not 
totally  cured,  by  fuch  a  regulation  ;  pre¬ 
vention,  inftead  of  adtual  puniihment, 

would 
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would  be  the  wifh  of  fuch  a  magiftrate, 
becaufe  the  former  would  fave  him  much 
trouble,  whilft  no  profit  would  arife  from 
the  latter ;  and  the  expence  to  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  reduced,  every  day,  be¬ 
caufe  the  number  of  the  idle  and  of  the 
vicious  being  reduced,  that  of  magiftrates 
alfo  may  be  retrenched  in  courfe  j  but 
alas!  whilft  the  power  of  appointing  thefe 
officers  is  in  the  crown,  w  ft  ft  fuch  ftrong 
inducements  remain  for  feeuring  a  majo¬ 
rity  in  the  lower  houfe  on  the  tide  of  pre¬ 
rogative,  that  is,  whilft  that  majority  is 
worth  courting  or  bribing,  as  the  inftru- 
rnents  of  plundering,  or  of  enflaving  the 
people,  thefe  officers  mu  ft  aft  in  concert 
with  the  crown  in  all  electioneering  con- 
tefts,  and  the  fcheme  of  a  virtuous  un¬ 
biased  magiftracy  will,  I  fear,  be  looked 
* 

upon  as  truly  Utopian, 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


Want  of  Circumfpeftion  abroad , 


Strict  regard  to  the  morals,  and 


4  V  indeed  to  the  fpirit  of  a  people, 
renders  that  watchfulnefs  of  continental 
movements  lefs  efiential  to  national  fafet y 
than  in  a  ft  ate  of  corruption  it  mull  be. — • 
Europe  is  very  properly  conlidered  as  a 
community  of  Hates  ever  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fupinenefs  of  each  other, 
which  is  one  Urong  reafon  why  the  ex- 
ten  five  defpotifms  of  Afia  were  never 
known  to  prevail  here  ;  the  fubjedkion  of 
Europe  to  the  Roman  government  was  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  a  blefling  to  feveral 
nations ;  although  they  could  not  be  faid 
to  enjoy  pure  independent  liberty,  yet 
their  condition  was  far  from  being  defpo- 
tick ;  the  natives  of  Spain,  of  Gaul, 
and  of  the  other  provinces,  enjoyed  indis¬ 
criminately  moll  of  the  privileges  oP 
Rome,  and  many  of  them,  as  Trajan, 
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Maximus,  and  Conftantine,  had  been  rai- 
fed  to  the  purple  :  they  received  a  body 
of  laws  from  Rome  which  is  revered  to 
this  day  throughout  Chriilendom  all 
thefe  confiderations  muft  clear  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Romans  from  any  imputation 
of  mere  defpotifm  ;  but  although  univer- 
fal  empire  is  never  likely  to  be  eftablifhed 
ip  Europe,  univerfal  influence  may,  which 
would  be  a  fevere  check  upon  that  ge¬ 
neral  independency  which  all  deflrej 
whilfl:  we  had  no  markets  for  our  fbaple 
commodities  but  thofe  of  Europe,  (fince 
we  would  be  a  commercial  people)  more 
attention  was  required  to  the  friendfhip  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  of  other  nations, 
than  is  at  prefent,  whilfl:  Ireland  and  the 
colonies  are  already,  or  mull  be  within  a 
very  fhort  time,  an  equal  mart  to  the 
whole ;  the  power  of  France  our  ancient 
enemy  is  evidently  in  its  wain,  our  cir- 
cumfpefliion  therefore  feems  to  admit  of 
being  confiderably  narrowed  with  regard 
to  defenflve  alliances,  to  treaties  of  com¬ 
merce  and  of  fubfldy  •,  but  then  our  fleet 
fhould  be  not  only  refpedtable,  but  tre- 

menp 
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mfcndous,  and  its  glories  difplayed  to  all 

nations  even  during  the  moft  profound 
peace  j  it  fhould  vilit  the  ports  of  our 
neighbours,  and  a  Britifh  admiral,  with 
a  fplendid  naval  retinue,  fhould  be  veiled 
with  the  powers  of  an  ambaffador  where- 
ever  he  went:  as  Scipio,  who  compared 
himfelf,  whilfl  he  furveyed,  from  an  emi¬ 
nence,  the  armies  of  Carthage  and 
of  Numidia  engaged,  to  Jove  looking 
from  Mount  Ida  upon  the  fight  of  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  fo  fbould  a  Britifh 
admiral  be  the  cool,  impartial,  and  reve¬ 
red  fpe£tator  of  the  contefls  of  nations. 
The  naval  parade  of  Portfmouth  might 
have  diverted  the  foreign  ambaffadors, 
but  a  fummers  progrefs  of  a  grand  fleet 
from  the  flreights  of  Gibraltar  to  thofe 
of  Dardanelles,  would  fill  the  nations  on 
both  fides  with  refpedl  and  admiration  $ 
this,  together  with  a  determined  refla¬ 
tion  not  to  fuffer  any  great  power  to  efla- 
blifh  a  maritime  force  between  Dantzick 
and  Embden,  from  whence  fuch  frightful 
fwarms  of  Saxon,  Danifh,  and  Norman 
rovers  and  conquerors  did  formerly  iffue, 


(  ) 

fills  up  the  meafure  of  circumfpe&iona 
provided  we  enjoy  a  good  ftate  of  mora¬ 
lity  and  of  religion  $  the  aid  of  hardy 
failors  which  the  Dutch  drew  from  thefe 
northern  coafts  made  them  fo  dangerous  a 
maritime  enemy  to  England,  during  the 
commonwealth,  in  our  greateft  vigour  % 
nor  was  it  without  reafon,  that  the  Hanfe 
Towns  became  an  objedt  of  jealoufy  to 
the  ftates  of  Europe,  who  would  not 
permit  them  to  rife  into  a  confederated 
fovereignty. 

And  here  I  cannot  avoid  making  fome 
obfervations  under  the  head  of  circum- 
fpedtion,  upon  the  difference  between 
the  tory  and  whiggifh  adminiftrations 
in  that  refpedtj  the  tory,  contracted  in 
his  ideas  of  our  political  relation  to  the 
continent,  would  either  have  drawn  us  en¬ 
tirely  from  any  regard  to  the  reft  of  Europe, 
have  made  us  feparate  from  the  whole 
world,  as  were  the  ancient  Brittons,  or 
they  would  have  placed  us  in  a  kind  of 
fecondary  view,  the  appendant  and  the 

humble  friends  of  France ;  this  fatal 

party 
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party  diftindtion  had  its  rife  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second,  whofe  followers,  du¬ 
ring  his  exile,  had  entertained  the  moll 
favourable  opinion  of  whatever  was 
French ;  they  had  conceived  a  prejudice 
in  favour  of  the  well  regulated  abfolute 
power  of  that  monarchy  j  they  would 
have  made  it  their  protedlrefs  abroad,  and 
their  model  at  home,  and  almoft  relin- 
quilhing  independency  as  a  ftate,  they 
had  not  that  attention  to  things  abroad, 
which  a  fovereign  ftate  muft  always  pre- 
ferve,  if  fhe  would  preferve  her  dignity. 
The  Tory  attachment  to  the  houfe  of 
Stuart  proceeded  from  the  probability  of 
enjoying  their  darling  mode  of  being 
governed,  under  princes  of  that  line,  and 
for  fuch  a  profpedt  they  would  be  recon- 
j  ciled  to,  and  would  cherilh  a  prince  of 
1  the  Ottoman  line ;  their  concurrence  at 
i  particular  times  with  popular  meafures, 
is  far  from  difproving  thefe  charges  j 
when  they  found  the  fenfe  of  the  nation 
ftrong  againft  them,  it  was  prudent  to 
1  give  way  with  a  good  grace  j  but  their 
prefen t  junction  with  the  Scotch  (whofe 

•  •  *Q. 
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civil  and  religious  principles  they  were 
nfed  to  deteft)  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
eftablifhment  of  abfolute  power,  (hews  to 
■what  unwarrantable  length  a  favourite 
©bjedt  will  carry  a  party  of  Englifhmen. 

The  avowed  principle  of  a  whig  is  that 
of  acknowledging  the  law  to  be  pofleffed 
of  a  controuling  power,  as  well  over  the 
prince  as  over  the  fubject,  and  as  our 
government  is  compounded  of  ingredients 
monarchical,  democratical,  and  arifto- 
cratical,  although  willing  to  maintain 
the  juft  balance  of  all,  yet,  if  the  aequi- 
librium  muft  be  deftroyed,  would  be 
beft  pleafed  to  fee  the  democratical 
fcale  preponderate,  not  from  a  love 
of  democracy,  but  becaufe  from  the  pre- 
ponderancy  of  that,  and  not  of  any  of 
the  others,  can  the  asquilibrium  be  ever 
again  reftored ;  but  it  would  be  the  moft 
glaring  partiality  to  infinuate,  that 
whiggifh  adminiftrations  have  always 
adhered  to  this  principle ;  it  was  an 
avowed  whig  adminiftration,  that  would 
not  truft  the  people  with  triennial  parlia¬ 
ments. 


* 
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ments,  left  the  difaffedtion  of  the  Tories 
to  the  houfe  of  Hanover  might  have 
brought  in  a  Pretender,  which  meafure 
bore  a  ftrong  appearance  of  having  adted 
again  ft  the  fenfe  of  the  people ;  but  thefe 
nominal  whigs  were  ftill  more  flagrantly 
culpable,  by  never  having  fuffered  a  re¬ 
vival  of  fliort  parliaments,  although  the 
caufe  of  difcontinuing  them  hath  long 
ceafed.  He  who  directed  the  bufinefs  of 
the  nation  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham, 
a  profefied  whig,  but  who  hath  flnce 
proved  himfelf  to  have  been  a  Tory  in 
mafquerade,  brought  into  England  an  in- 
confiderable  number  of  foreign  troops,  to 
defend  feveral  millions  of  people,  and 
i  created  fuch  an  artificial  pufillanimity 
through  the  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
as  w'ould  have  delivered  them  up  the  tarne 
;  vidtims  of  their  own  fears,  was  it  not  for 
the  intervention  of  Mr.  Pitt;  this  truly 
i  great  man  brought  the  whiggifh  principle 
into  real  adtion,  and  redeemed  from  the 
moft  deferved  and  from  the  loweft  con- 
I  tempt  the  long  reign  of  George  theSecond, 
which,  had  he  not  been  called  in,  would 

.L  have 
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have  ended  as  it  began,  corrupt,  fpirit* 
lefs,  and  inglorious ;  his  adminiftration 

was  long  enough  to  deliver  his  fame  to 

‘> 

future  ages  with  honour  and  veneration, 

V  .  '  v  ' 

but  his  country  hath  juft  caufe  forlament- 
ing  its  too  fhort  exigence  :  his  enemies 
objedt  to  him  the  heavy  expence  of  the 
war,  and  the  great  debt  incurred ;  but  • 
thefe  very  men  are  accountable  for  thofe 
evils  of  which  they  complain  ;  had  that 
minifter  been  permitted  to  fmilh  the  war 
with  that  great  mafterly  hand,  with  which 
he  was  carrying  it  on,  little  apprehenuons 
would  now  remain  of  any  thing  in  the 
power  of  France  or  of  Spain  ;  the  peace 

eflabliffiment  would  have  been  fmall; 

?  *  *  K 

trade  with  our  colonies  would  have 

£•  *  V 

fiourilhed  ;  the  revenues  would  have  in- 

creafed,  without  burthening  the  fubjeft; 
great  faving  would  have  been  made  to 
the  nation,  by  a  total  abolition  of  the  arts 
of  corruption;  the  infereft  of  the  feveral 
balances  in  the  hands  of  paymafters  and 
of  the  officers  entruffced  with  the  publick 
money,  would  be  applied  to  other  pur- 
,  than  thofe  of  fecuring  the  creditors 
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of  profligate  fpendthrifts ;  and  in  confe- 
quence  the  weight  of  our  debt  would  foon 
be  lightened  by  his  extenflve  wifdom,  and 
affectionate  cares  for  his  country  j  a  debt 
incurred  by  the  mod  glorious  war  that 
England  ever  fupported,  and  which 
would  have  been  the  mod  decidve  of  any 

of 

r* 

iince  that  which  ended  in  the  dedru&ion 
of  Carthage,  had  not  the  evil  genius  of 
this  nation,  been  awakened  too  foon. 


Yet  with  all  thefe  blemifhes  in  whig- 
gilh  adminidrations,  they  had  the  merit 
of  preferving  fome  refpedt  for  the  people  j 
and  while  they  were  a  (dually  invading 
their  rights,  and  facrificing  their  wealth 
and  property  to  the  folly,  pafflon,  or 
caprice  of  our  kings  ;  while  they  were 
:  railing  their  own  private  fortunes  at  the 
j  expence  of  the  publick,  they  dill  ap- 
:  peared  to  do  fo  with  fear  and  trembling  • 
although  fully  perfuaded  that  the  national 
ipirit  was  abafed,  and  that  the  fubject 
would  endure  whatever  burthen  flhould 
be  impofed  upon  him,  they  dill,  I  fay, 
had  the  merit  of  endeavouring  to  conceal 

L  2  the 
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the  weaknefs  of  their  degenerate  country¬ 
men  from  the  royal  eyes,  and  to  deceive 
our  kings  into  an  opinion  that  it  was  dan¬ 
gerous  to  offend  them.  This  deception 

the  candour  of  the  tories  has  difdained : 

* 

they  have  fhewn  by  the  moft  unreferved 
and  wanton  infults,  how  paffive  we  really 
are,  and  that  notwithftanding  our  cla¬ 
mours  and  our  roarings  for  liberty,  like 
arrant  bullies,  we  fhrink  from  the  defence 
of  our  rights,  when  a  daring  mi- 
nifter  attacks  us  with  refolution :  the 
whips  would  have  left  both  kina:  and 
people  in  the  error  of  our  being  free  ;  the 
tories  have  put  an  end  to  that,  perhaps 
ufeful,  delation,  and  have  convinced  us 
that  we  are  abfolute  flaves. 

i 

With  regard  to  circumfpedtion,  the 
whig  certainly  had  a  manifeft  advantage 
over  the  other  party  ;  they  looked  upon 
their  country  in  the  reipedtable  light,  in 
which  it  had  a  claim  to  be  confidered; 
not  fecond  to  any  other  European  power, 
but  worthy  of  being  the  umpire,  and  of 
holding  the  balance  of  the  reft  :  they  be¬ 
llowed 
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flowed  much  attention  upon  the  fchemes 
of  their  neighbours  j  they  pryed  narrow¬ 
ly  into  their  councils ;  they  interfered, 
perhaps  too  deeply,  in  their  quarrels ;  I 
acknowledge  that  this  was  done  at  a  great 
expence,  and  that  the  ambition  or  avarice 
of  particular  men  did  often  carry  our 
meddlings  in  continental  diffenfions  to  an 
excefs  j  yet  fetting  the  inconvenien- 
bies  on  one  flde  of  the  queftion  againfl 
rhofe  on  the  other,  every  unprejudiced 
nan  will  allow  it  to  be  more  fafe,  more 
lonourable,  and  in  the  end  more  profit¬ 
able,  to  be  declared  principals  although 
it  this  great  expence,  than  to  depend 
ipon,  or  confide  in  the  good  offices  of  any 
other  fcate,  in  matters  of  fuch  high  im- 

:  [ortance. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


Conclujior. 


HE  force  of  invigorating  climates  we 


have  fhewn  to  be  fometimes  defeat¬ 


ed  by  circumftances  of  foil  and  fituation; 
fo  fhall  we  find  in  many  fouthern  fitua- 
tions  the  appearance  of  more  northern 
manners,  which  hath  induced  the  inge¬ 
nious  author  of  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of 
Defpotifm, .  to  take  away  from  climate 
every  influence  upon  national  manners 
whatever ;  he  has  feen  a  Frederick  reign 
abfolute  in  the  north,  the  Danes  furrender 
to  their  king  the  rights  of  human  nature, 
and  Ruffia  under  the  domination  of  wo¬ 
men  ;  he  hath  feen  the  Arabs  brave, 
fierce,  and  enjoying  liberty,  almoft  with¬ 
out  the  fmallefi:  particle  of  focial  alloy: 
but  in  the  northern  countries  no  uniform 
permanent  defpotifin  hath  been  eftablifh- 


ed 
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;d,  no  total  ab  fence  of  every  idea  of  law 
or  of  conflitution,  which  is  the  cafe  in 
:he  foft  fouthern  regions  of  Afia,  Africa, 
md  America ;  nobility  in  the  poffeffion 
pf  property,  and  of  privileges,  inflead  of 
in  indifcriminate  mafs  of  Haves,  who 

neither  hold  nor  pretend  to  hold  their 
ives  or  fortunes,  but  by  the  permiffion  of 
iheir  defpot ;  and  in  fpite  of  the  great 
iorogrefs  of  luxury  and  of  the  addrefs  of 

nodern  kings  in  corrupting  and  in  terri¬ 
fying  by  a  conftant  armed  force,  yet  are 
here  notions  Hill  entertained  amongft 
hem  of  fome  other  rule,  befide  the  will 
l)f  one  man,  which  thews,  that  liberty  is 
|ongenial  to  their  fouls,  although  with¬ 
held  from  them  by  the  effects  which  trade, 
nd  its  train  of  confequences  had  pro¬ 
ceed.  The  climate  of  the  north  cannot 
ill  up  the  meafure  of  contentment  to  its 
nhabitants ;  there  ever  remains  a  want, 
nd  it  muft  be  fupplied  by  liberty  or  by 
onour,  or  by  profit :  it  creates  a  degree 
f  reflleffnefs,  which  is  always  feeking  for 
omething  more;  and  the  nobility,  who 
5  com- 
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command  the  armies  of  thefe  feveral  ftates, 

have  it  at  all  times  in  their  power  to  reftrain 
the  prince,  and  indeed  to  difpofe  of  the 
fovereignty  :  in  {hort  the  fupport  of  the 
European  monarchies  is  in  the  noblelTe, 
fo  that  monarchy  here,  is  optimacy. 

The  effeminating  effects  of  climate  are 
checked  by  fome  counteracting  caufes, 
and  the  Arabs  may  be  a  brave  people, 
without  denying  the  general  influences  of 

t 

climate ;  there  are  caufes  which  hinder 
even  a  foutfiern  people  from  finking  into 
luxury ;  on  elevated  fituations,  amidft 
rocks  and  mountains,  the  people  are 
driven  to  hard  labour,  to  the  exercife  of 
hunting,  or  to  a  milk  and  pulfe  diet  for 
their  fuftenance;  that  is,  they  are  forced 
into  temperance  and  exercife,  which  are 
very  powerful  caufes  of  being  brave,  active, 
and  free  :  this  however  is  feldom  found  ;  a 
mo  ft  rare  cafe, one  exception  in  theSaracens 


who  iffued  from  Arabia,  and  this  excep¬ 
tion  inftead  of  invalidating  my  general 
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we  to  forget,  that  when  they  marched 
into  France,  they  were  immediately  de¬ 
feated  by  Charles  Martel,  at  the  battle 
of  Challons.  Southern  countries  are  for 
the  moil  part  bleffed  with  all,  or  with 
more  than  what  will  fupply  the  wants 
and  gratifications  of  their  inhabitants, 
at  the  expence  of  very  little  labour : 
the  inclemency  of  their  climate  is  heat, 
the  dill  re  fling  effects  of  which  mult  be 
eluded  by  inaction,  and  by  contri¬ 
vances  tending  to  enervation ;  whereas 
cold,  the  northern  inclemency,  calls  forth 
labour  in  mitigation  of  its  feverities ;  food 
is  produced  by  labour,  in  order  to  appeafe 
that  hunger,  which  is  caufed  by  the 
keennefs  of  their  air ;  and  inaddon,  far 
from  guarding  them  again  ft  their  incle¬ 
mency,  as  it  does  in  the  cafe  of  violent 
heat,  would  increafe  and  aggravate  their 
fufferings.  To  conclude,  fomething 
there  muffc  be  to  influence  the  human 
will :  different  objeds  riling  in  competi¬ 
tion  prefent  themfelves  to  the  fouthern 
nations,  of  which  to  make  eledion ;  a 

M  profped 
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profpect  of  eafe  or  of  pleafure,  or  of  both, 
©none  fide, that  of  liberty,  fame,  and  glory, 
on  the  other ;  and  that  fame  indolence, 
which  inclines  them  to  the  former, 
determines  them  to  fly  from  the  latter, 
terrified  by  the  frightful  apprehenfions 
of  toil,  of  hazard,  and  of  enterprize. 
I  have  read  of  an  Egyptian  Hercules,  but 
I  always  looked  upon  the  authority  as 

<•  J 

doubtful. 
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